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THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
PRUSSIA, 


ss (\V ERYBODY takes 

some sort of interest 
in the portrait of a Prince. 
Be he gallant or faint- 
hearted, clever or stupid, 
handsome or homely-fea- 
tured, heir to a diadem or 
to nothing except the title— 
that title has always its 
fascination. ‘A Prince I 
was’—so Mr. Tennyson 
begins his most elaborate 
poem; and we give a cer- 
tain degree of attention di- 
rectly to the blue-eyed lover 
of the Lady Ida. But when 
the Prince under discussion 
is in all qualities and accom- 
plishments most princely ; 
when he has anticipated the 
lustre of his hereditary des- 
tiny by a career of patriotic 
and historical glory ; when 
a mighty struggle has its 
central point of action in his 
particular person, and when 
by national and courtly ties 
his family is linked to us, 
the portrait of such a Prince 
has a special and unparal- 
leled interest. During the 
stirring days of the past 
month many people have 
been asking what is the 
‘Crown Prince’ of Prussia 
like? Such was the lan- 
guage, a few days ago, of a 
powerful daily contempo- 
rary, and we are haply 
enabled, in our current 
number, to furnish the most 
satisfactory of all replies. 
Our engraved portrait, 
copied with wonderful fi- 
delity from a photograph 
acknowledged alike in Ber- 
lin and London to be one of 
the best ever taken of his 
Royal Highness, speaks for 
itself ; and a correspondent, 
whose interest it would 
have been to disparage 
rather than too highly 
colour, fills in with a 
graphic pen the personal 
details that alone are neces 
sary, by the side of the portrait, to afford us a faithful 
likeness cf the manly and noble-hearted “ Fritz.” 
Among the French who fell into the hands of the 
Prussians after the battle of Woerth, were two corre- 
spondents of the Paris press, M. Henri Chabrillart, of 
the Figaro, and M. Cardon, of the Gaulois, and each 
of these gentlemen has published an account of his 
adventures. At Soulz they were brought into the 
presence of the Crown Prince, and the interview is 
thus described by M. Chabrillart:— 


. [confess I am very much embarrassed. If I draw a flatter- 
Ing portrait of the Prince, it will be said that I am sold to the 

russians ; if I draw an unfavourable picture of him to gratify 
any malevolent passion, I shall be guilty of injustice and 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


falsehood. 
grapher. 


I am a reporter, which means a kind of photo- 
I shall therefore simply and truly state what I saw 
and what was said. Those who may be dissatisfied with my 
account must deal with the Prince themselves. It is not my 
fault that he is human. Prince Frederick William, heir to 
the Crown of Prussia, is a man of tall stature, thin, with a 
calm and placid countenance, but in the curve of his aquiline 
nose and his dilating nostrils there are evidences of energy, 
while the rapidity of his glance convinces you of his decision, 
A full fair beard softens the somewhat stern expression of his 
features. He has great simplicity of manner, and affects 
rather a kind of bourgeois style of speaking, thinking, and 
general behaviour, He was dressed in a black tunic with red 
collar and facings, without any embroidery or gold braid, 
upon tke shoulder a small epaulet to indicate his rank, but no 
other distinguishing ornament. He wore a small black cap 
bordered with red, and the whole uniform was severely 
simple. He speaks French with great purity, without foreign 
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accent beyond a slight German 
intonation and occasional hesi- 
tation at certain words... . 
‘*Among the prisoners,” said 
he, ‘‘is General Raoult. I 
went this morning to see him. 
He is a brave officer, and he 
has given me some addresses in 
Paris to which he wishes letters 
to be sent.” ‘‘But, Prince,” I 
observed, ‘‘the other prisoners 
also have families.” ‘‘{ have 
thought of that. I have had 
them supplied with writing 
materials ; the letters will be 
sent unsealed to our Consul at 
Geneva, who will forward them 
to France.” ‘* Prince, we thank 
you on behalf of the mothers 
whose grief you are about to 
assuage.” ‘I do not like war, 
gentlemen. If I should reign 
I would never make it. Now, 
despite my love of peace, this 
is the third campaign I have 
been compelled to make.” 


Here we have an excel- 
lent full-length portrait, 
which is substantially re- 
peated by the other French 
journalist, while the Zimes 
correspondent with the 
Prussian bead-quarters gives 
an equally glowing account 
of the Prince, to whom his 
soldiers are devotedly at- 
tached. 

Tt is thus patent that the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, 
who has already achieved 
such a glorious reputation 
in this war, is a man who 
can afford to be a con- 
queror. He does not love 
war for its own sake, and 
is of a gentle and merciful 
disposition. M. Vilbort, 
correspondent of the Siécle 
in 1866, states in his inter- 
esting work, “L’Ciuvre de 
M. Bismarck,” that the 
Crown Prince is very po- 
pular in Prussia, and, may 
we not now add, throughout 
that united Germany over 
which, should no check be 
given to his victorious 
career, he is destined to 
reign—one of the greatest 
and strongest among mo- 
dern crowned heads. 

Born on the 18th of 
October, 1831, Frederick 
William is the only son of the doughty old King. 
The constitutional tendencies of the Crown Prince are 
so universally known and respected, that, apart from 
his amiable disposition and the fact that he is the 
husband of our Queen’s eldest daughter, he would 
naturally find favour in English eyes. On his tenth 
birthday he received his commission as sub-lieutenant. 
His elementary instruction was conducted under Dr. 
Ernest Curtius ; he then proceeded to the University 
of Bonn, after which, under the superintendence Oo 
General von Schreckenstein (for a few months Minister 
of War in 1848), he completed his military ay 
and cultivated his mind by visits to forelg? Cap: 
On his marriage in 1858 he was first promoted. 
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Che Crvptogram. 
By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ce. 


CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued). 


N opening them Gualtier found 
first a paper covered with cipher 
writing. It was the same which 
Hilda had copied, and the cha- 
racters were familiar to him from 
his former attempt to decipher 
them. The paper was thick and | 
coarse, but Hilda had copied the | 
characters very faithfully. 

The. next paper was a receipt 

written out on a small sheet which 
was yellow with age, while the ink had faded into a 
ee e1F 000 ‘SNew York, May 10, 1840. 

‘‘Received from O. N. Pomeroy the sum of seventeen 
thousand pounds in payment for my claim. 

**Osep Cuurte.” 

Jt was a singular document in every respect ; but the 
mention of the sum of money seemed to confirm the state- 
ment gathered from the cipher writing. 

The next document was a letter :— 

- New York, August 23, 1840. 

** Dear Sir,—I take great pleasure in informing you tha 
L. C. has experienced a change, and is now slowly re- 
covering. I assure you that no pains shall be spared to 
hasten her cure. The best that New York can afford is at 
her service. I hope soon to acquaint you with her entire 
recovery. Until then, believe me, 

“¢ Yours truly, 

‘¢ Captain O. N. Pomeroy.” 

The next paper was a letter written in a lady’s hand. 
It was very short :— 

‘*New York, September 20, 1840. 

‘¢ Farewell, dearest friend and more than brother. After 
a long sickness I have at last recovered through the mercy 
of God and the kindness of Mr. Chute. We shall never 
meet again on earth, but I will pray for your happiness 
till ny latest breath. “Mary CHETWYNDE.” 

There was only one other. It was a letter also, and 


was as follows :— 
**New York, October 10, 1840. 

‘‘Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you 
that your friend L. C. has at length entirely recovered. 
She is very much broken down, however ; her hair is quite 
grey, and she looks twenty years older. She is deeply 
penitent and profoundly sad. She is to leave me to- 
morrow, and will join the Sisters of Charity. You will 
feel with me that this is best for herself and for all.—I re- 
main yours, very truly, ‘*OBED CHUTE. 

‘* Captain O. N. Pomeroy.” 

Gualtier read these letters several times in deep and 
thoughtful silence. Then he sat in profound thought for 
some time. 

“ Well,” said Hilda, at length, with some impatience, 
‘what do you think of these ?” 

“What do you think ?” asked Gualtier. 

“I?” returned Hilda. ‘I will tell you what I think ; 
and as I have brooded over these for eight months now, 
I can only say that I am more confirmed than ever in my 
first impressions. To me, then, these papers seem to point 
out two great facts—the first being that of the forgery ; 
and the second that of the elopement. Beyond this I see 
something else. The forgery has been arranged by the 
payment of the amount. The elopement also has come 
to a miserable termination. Lady Chetwynde seems to 
have been deserted by her lover, who left her perhaps in 
New York. She fell ill, very ill, and suffered so that on 
her recovery she had grown in appearance twenty years 
older. Broken-hearted, she did not dare to go back to 
her friends, but joined the Sisters of Charity. She is no 
doubt dead long ago. As to this Chute, he seems to me 
perhaps to have been a kind of tool of the lover, who em- 
ployed him probably to settle his forgery business, and 
also to take care of the unhappy woman whom he had 
ruined and deserted. He wrote these few letters to keep 
tke recreant lover informed about her fate. In the midst 
of these there is the last despairing farewell of the un- 
happy creature herself. All these the conscience-stricken 
lover has carefully preserved. In addition to these, no 
doubt for the sake of easing his conscience, he wrote out 
a confession of his sin. But he was too great a coward to 
write it out plainly, and therefore wrote it in cipher. I 
believe that he would have destroyed them all if he had 
found time ; but his accident came too quickly for this, 
and he has left these papers as a legacy to the discoverer.” 

As Hilda spoke Gualtier gazed at her with unfeigned 
admiration. 

**You are right,” said he. 
Speak is as true as fate. You have penetrated to the very 
bottom of this secret. I believe that this is the true solu- 
tion. Your genius has solved the mystery.” 

_ ‘The mystery,” repeated Hilda, who showed no emo- 
tion whatever at the fervent admiration of Gualtier—“ the 
mystery is as far from solution as ever.” 

cae? you not solved it ?” 

_ Vertainly not. Mine, after all, are merely conjec- 
tures. Much more remains to be done. In the first place, 
J must find out something about Lady Chetwynde. For 
nae : a tried, but in vain. I have ventured as far 
as I oa Site duestion the people about here. Once I 
hinted to - rs. Hart Something about the elopement, and 
she turne Poe With that in her eyes which would 
have turned an ordinary mortal into stone, Fortunately 
for me, I bore it, and survived, But since that unfor- 
tunate question she shuns me more than ever The other 
servants know nothing, or else they will reve 


: al nothing 
T ’ Mt 70C 3 ‘4 2 is 
Nothing, in fact, can be discovered here, The mystery 


is yet to be explained, and the explanation must be sought 
e'sewhere.” = 

“¢ Where ?”” 

“*T don’t know.” ‘ 

“Have you thought of anything? You must have, or 


“Ospep CHUTE. 


**Every word that you 


| is in it. 
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you would not have communicated with me.—There is 
some work which you wish me to do. You have thought 
about it, and have determined it. What isit? Is it to 
go to America? Shall T hunt up Obed Chute? Shall I 
search through the convents till I find that Sister who 
once was Lady Chetwynde? Tell me. If you say so I 
will go.” 

Hilda mused ; then she spoke, as though rather to her- 
self than to her companion. 

“‘T don’t know. I have no plans—no definite aim, be- 
yond a desire to find out what it all means, and what there 

What ean Edo? What could I do if I found 
out all? T really do not know. If General Pomeroy were 
alive, it might be posstble to extort from him a conféssion 
of his crimes, and make them known to the world,” 

“ If General Pomeroy were alive,” interrupted Gualtier, 
‘and were to confess all his crimes, what good would 
that do?” 

“What good?” cried Hilda, in a tone of far greater 
vehemence and passion than any which had yet escaped 
her. ‘* What good? Humiliation, sorrow, shame, 
anguish, for his daughter! It is not om his head that I 
wish these to descend, but on hers. You looked surprised. 
You wonder why? I will not tell you—not now, at least. 

-It is not because she is passionate and disagreeable ; that 
is a trifle, and besides she has.changed from that; itis 
not because she ever injured me—but”—and Hilda’s 
brow drew dark, as her eyes flashed as she spoke—‘‘there 
are other reasons, deeper than all this—reasons which I 
will not divulge even to you, but which yet are sufficient 
to make me long and yearn and crave for some oppor- 
tunity to bring down her proud head into the very dust.” 

‘* And that opportunity shall be yours,” cried Gualtier, 
vehemently. ‘* To do this itis only necessary to find out 
the whole truth. I will find it out.” 

‘“IT have said more than I intended to,” said Hilda, 
suddenly resuming her coolness. ‘‘ At any rate, I take you 
at your word. If you want money I can supply it.” 

“‘Money?” said Gualtier, with a light laugh. ‘No, no. 
It is something far more than that which I want. When 
I have succeeded in my search I will tell you. To tell it 
now would be premature. But when shall I start? Now?” 


‘‘ Oh no,” said: Hilda, Who showed no emotibi sé Way 
or the other at the hint which he had thrown out: 
no, do'nothing suddenly. Wait until! your quarter is up. 
When will it be out?” ey 

“In six weeks. Shall I wait?” 

(a9 Yes, oP) 

‘Well, then, in six weeks I will ¢o:’”” 

“* Very well.” = 

“* And if I don’t succeed I shall never come back.” 

Hilda was silent. 

‘* Is it arranged, then?” said Gualtier, after a time. 

** Yes ; and now I will take my music lesson.” 

And Hilda walked over to the piano. 

After this interview no further opportunity occurred. 
Gualtier came every day as before. In a fortnight he 
gave notice to the Earl that pressing private engagements 
would require his departure. He begged leave to recom- 
mend a friend of his, Mr. Hilaire. The Earl had an inter- 
view with Gualtier, and courteously expressed his regret 
at his departure, asking him at the same time to write to 
Mr. Hilaire and get him tocome. This Gualtier promised 
to do. 

Shortly before the time of Gualtier’s departure Mr. 
Hilaire arrived. Gualtier took him to the Castle, and he 
was recognised as the new teacher. 

In a few days Gualtier took his departure. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 


One evening Zillah was sitting with Lord Chetwynde in 
his little sanctum. His health had not been good of late, 
and sometimes attacks of gout were superadded. At this 
time he was confined to his room, 

Zillah was dressed for dinner, and had come to sit with 
him until the second bell rang. She had been with him 
constantly during his confinement to his room. At this 
time she was seated on a low stool near the fire, which 
threw its glow over her face, and lit up the vast masses of 
her jet-black hair. Neither of them had spoken for some 
time, when Lord Chetwynde, who had been looking 
steadily at her for some minutes, said, abruptly :— 

“Zillah, ’m sure Guy will not know you when he 
comes back.” 


She looked up laughingly. 


“ Oh), 
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‘Why, father? I think every lineament on my face 
must be stereotyped on his memory.” “ll 

‘* That is precisely the reason why 1 say that he w u 
not know you. I could not have imagined that years 
could have so thoroughly altered any one.” _ 1 

“Tt is only fine feathers,” said Zillah, shaking her head. 
“ You must allow that Mathilde isincomparable. I often 
feel that were she to have the least idea of the appearance 
which I presented when I first came here there would be 
nothing left for me but suicide. I could not survive her 
contempt. I was always fond of finery. I have Indian 
blood enough for that ; but when I remember my combi- 
| nations of colours, it really makes me shudder; and my 
hair was always stréamins& Over my shoulders in a manner 
more negligé than becoming.” - 

‘¢ T do Mathilde full justice,” returned Lord Chetwynde. 
** Your toilette and céiffure aré now irreproachable ; but 
| even her power has tts limits, and she could scarcely have 

turned the sallow, awkward girl into a lovely and graceful 
» woman,” 

Zillah, who was unused to flattery, blushed very red at 
this tribute to her charms, and answered, quickly :— 

‘Whatever change there may be is entirely due to 
Monmouthshire. Devonshire never agreed with me. I 
should have been ill and delicate to this day if I had re- 
mained there ; and as to sallowness, I must plead guilty 
to that. I remember a lemon-coloured silk I had, in 
which it was impossible to tell where the dress ended and 
my neck began. But, after all, father, you are a very 
prejudiced judge. Except that I am healthy now, and 
well dressed, I think I am very much the same personally 
as 1 was three years ago. In character, however, I feel 
that I have altered.” 

*¢ No,” he replied ; ‘I have been looking at you for 
the last few minutes with perfectly unprejudiced eyes, 
trying to see you as a stranger would, and as Guy will 
when he returns. And now,” he added, laughingly, ‘‘you 
shall be punished for your audacity in doubting my powers 
of discrimination, by having a full inventory given you. 
We will begin with the figure—about the middle height, 
perhaps a little under it, slight and graceful ; small and 
beautifully proportioned head, well set on the shoulders ; 
complexion no longer sallow or lemon-coloured, but clear, 
bright, transparent olive ; hair, black as night, and glossy 
as— ? 

But here he was interrupted by Zillak, who suddenly 
flung her arms about his neck, and the close proximity 
of the face which he was describing impeded further 
utterance. 

‘Hush, father,” said she; ‘I won’t hear another 
word, and don’t you dare to talk about ever looking at 
me with unprejudiced eyes. I want you to love me with- 
out seeing my faults.” 

** But would you not rather that I saw your failings, 
Zillah, than that I clothed you with an ideal perfection?” 

“No ; I don’t care for the love that is always looking 
out for faults, and las a ‘but’ even at the tenderest 
moments. That is not the love I give. Perhaps strangers 
might not think dear papa, and you, and Hilda absolutely 
perfect ; but I cannot see a single flaw, and I should hate 
myself if I could.” 

Lord Chetwynde kissed her fondly, but sighed as lie 
answered :— 

“My child, you know nothing of the world. I fear 
life has some very bitter lessons in store for you before 
you will learn to read it aright, and form a just estimate 
of the characters of the people among whom you are 
thrown.” 

** But you surely would not have me think people bad 
until I have proved them to be so. Life would not be 
woi1th having if one must live in a constant state of 
suspicion.” 

‘*No, nor would I have you think all whom you love 
to be perfect. Believe me, my child, you will meet but 
few friends in the world. Honour is an exploded notion, 
belonging to a past generation.” 


‘* You may be right, father, but I do not like the doc- 
| tine ; so I shall go on believing in people until I find 
| them to be different from what 1 thought.” 

‘IT should say to you, do so, dear—believe as long as 
| you can, and as much as you can; but the danger of that 
is when you find that those whom you have trusted do 
not come up to the standard which you have formed. 
After two or three disappointments you will fall into the 
opposite extreme, think every one bad, and not believe in 
anything or anybody.” 

‘‘T should die before I should come to that,” cried 
Zillah, passionately. ‘If what you say is truth, I had 
better (not let myself like anybody.” ‘Then, laughing up 
in his face, she added : ‘* By-the-way, I wonder if you are 
safe. .You see you have made me so sceptical that I shall 
begin by suspecting my tutor. No, don’t speak,” she 
went on, in a half-earnest, half-mocking manner, and put 
her hand before his mouth. ‘* The case is hopeless, as 
far as you are concerned. ‘The warning has come too late. 
I love you as I thought I should never love any one after 
dear papa.” 

Lord Chetwynde smiled, 
breast. 

The steady change which had been going on in Zillah, 
in mind and in person, was indeed sufficient to justify Lord 
Chetwynde’s remark. Enough has been said already 
about her change in personal appearance. Great as this 
was, however, it was not equal to that more subtle 
change which had come over her soul. Her nature was 
intense, vehement, passionate ; but its development was 
of such a kind that she was now earnest where she we 
formerly impulsive, and calm where she had pesricueer y 
weak. A profound depth of feeling already i “i eon . 
manifest in this rich nature, and the thought Abilitn of 
the West was added to the fine emotional SMa y : 
the East ; forming by their union a being hi petal Lh 
ca aati oF meee feelings, who still could 
ceptibility, and of quick yet deep 5 fhouch th 
control those feelings, and smother them, even though the 

. eee «ume like a fire within her, 
concealed passion should consum ate ands 

Three years had passed since her has y te 1 epugnant 
marriage, and those years had been eventiul in many 
ways They had matured the wild, passionate, unruly 
ua into the woman full of sensibility and passion, They 
had also been filled with events upon which the world 


and pressed her fondly to his 
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gazed in awe, which shook the British empire to its centre, 
and sent a thrill of horror to the heart of the nation, fol- 
lowed by a fierce thirst for vengeance. For the Indian 
mutiny had broken out, the horrors of Cawnpore had been 
enacted, the stories of Sepoy atrocity had been told by 
every English fireside, and the whole country had roused 
itself to send forth armies for vengeance and for punish- 
ment. Dread stories were these for the quiet circle at 
Chetwynde Castle ; yet they had been spared its worst 
pains. Guy had been sent to the north of India, and had 
not been witness of the scenes of Cawnpore. He had 
been joined with those soldiers who had been summoned 
together to march on Delhi, and he had shared in the 
pena and in the final triumph of that memorable expe- 
ition. 

The intensity of desire and the agony of impatience 
which attended his letters were natural. Lord Chetwynde 
thought only of one thing for many months, and that was 
his son’s letters. At the outbreak of the mutiny, a dread 
anxiety had taken possession of him lest his son might be 
in danger. At first the letters came regularly giving the 
details of the mutiny as he heard them. Then there was 
a long break, for the army was on the march to Delhi. 
Next a letter came from the British camp before Delhi, 
which roused Lord Chetwynde from the lowest depths of 
despair to joy and exultation and hope. Then there was 
another long interval, in which the Earl, sick with 
anxiety, began to anticipate the worst, and was fast sink- 
ing into despondency, until, at last, a letter came, which 
raised him in an instant to the highest pitch of exultation 
and triumph. Delhi was taken. Guy had distinguished 
himself, and was honourably mentioned in the dispatches. 
He had been among the first to scale the walls and pene- 
trate into the beleagured city. All bad fallen into their 
hands. The great danger which had impended had been 
dissipated, and punishment had been dealt out to those 
whose hands were red with English blood. Guy’s letter, 
from beginning to end, was one long note of triumph. Its 
enthusiastic tone, coming as it did after a long period of 
anxiety, completely overcame the Earl. Though naturally 
the least demonstrative of men, he was now overwhelmed 
by the full tide of his emotions. He burst into tears, and 
wept for some time tears of joy. Then he rose, and walk- 
ing over to Zillah, he kissed her, and laid his hand 
solemnly upon her head. 

‘‘ My daughter,” said he, “thank God that your hus- 
band is preserved to you through the perils of war, and 
that he is saved to you, and will come to you in safety 
and in honour.” 

The Earl’s words sank deeply into Zillah’s heart. She 
said nothing, but bowed her head in silence. 

Living, as she did, where Guy’s letters formed the 
chief delight of him whom she loved as a father, it would 
have been hard indeed for a generous nature like hers 
to refrain from sharing his feelings. Sympathy with 
his anxiety and his joy was natural, nay, inevitable. In 
his sorrow she was forced to console him by pointing out 
all that might be considered as bright in his prospects ; in 
his joy she was forced to rejoice with him, and listen to 
his descriptions of Guy’s exploits, as his imagination 
enlarged upon the more meagre facts stated in the letters. 
This year of anxiety and triumph, therefore, compelled 
her to think very much about Guy, and, whatever her 
feelings were, it certainly exalted him to a prominent 
place in her thoughts. 

And so it happened that, as month succeeded to month, 
she found herself more and more compelled to identify 
herself with the Earl, to talk to him about the idol of his 
heart, to share his anxiety and his joy, while all that 
joy referred exclusively to the man who was her husband, 
but whom, as a husband, she had once abhorred. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


N a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern-leaf, green and 
slender, 
Veining delicate, and fibres tender— 
Waving, when the wind crept down so 
low ; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew 
round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in, by night, and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way : 
Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries, 
But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees ; 
Only grew and waved, its sweet wild way-—— 
No one came to note it, day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean, 
Moved the plain, and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safe away ; 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day ! 
Oh, the agony ! Oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Us:less? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 

Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line ! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 
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Miss Tings Secret : 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL REMINISCENCE. 
By J. W. Warson. 
———_-<>-—__——_- 


Part II. 


H! well! the wickedness of 
young ladies at boarding- 
schools never can be estimated, 
and therefore there need be no 
wonderment when we assert 
that Katie and this very little 
girl were very soon laying 
their good-looking heads to- 
gether and contriving how this 

: “- notable plot could be accom- 
plished, and at last concluding that nothing could be done 
without calling in the aid of Molly. 

Now, Molly was the maid-of-all-work for the young 
ladies—general dressing-maid, chamber-maid, errand- 
maid, and, made to do all kinds of things either by love 
or bribery ; the first being the motive with Katie Dillon, 
for Molly had been heard several times unblushingly to 
declare that she would run her head off to serve that 
young lady, though how far running one’s head off can 
serve any person is a problem not easily solved. 

‘And now these three, Katie, Molly, and this very little 
girl, have their heads together, and from the combination 
was solved—first, that a suit of clothes must be got, which 
Molly settled by engaging to borrow the Sunday-go-to- 
meetings of a nephew, which she had presented him her- 
self ; and why shouldn’t she borrow them, which—taking 
Katie in with her eye—would just fit? After this master- 
stroke, the trouble was almost over, for there was nothing 
else but to manage the arrival between four and five 
o’clock in the afternoon, this being the hour between 
school and supper, and,also of Walter’s coming home, and 
the time when Miss Tiggs always went out. It was a bold 
move, but Molly could fix it. The deception could not 
be expected to last long, for Miss Tiggs must soon find 
it out and punishment must follow, but Katie was willing 
to take all risks, so that she should only once again pass 
an hour with Walter. 

Is there any wonder, therefore, that when Miss Tigges 
returned from her afternoon exercise, Molly, who was on 
the watch, announced that Mr. Robert Tiggs had arrived 
and was at that moment in the sitting-room, and that Miss 
Leonora, with a pleasant flush mantling her yet good- 
looking cheeks, mide very hasty steps towards that spot, 
and caught in her arms an apparently good-looking boy of 
about thirteen, who modestly returned her caresses and 
answered the hundred questions that were showered upon 
him ? How came he to arrive aday sooner than expected? 
Anxiety to see his aunt. Where was his trunk? Loft 
behind, to be delivered to-morrow, for the same reason. 
Delicate flattery! how could Miss Tiggs withstand it? 
She was delighted. Several times she held the nervous 
and blushing boy at arm’s length and declared, de- 
lightedly, that she could see nothing of the likeness of 
five years ago, he had so improved ; and then, leading 
him up in front of the mirror, affirmed that he had grown 
very like herself—in fact, the likeness must strike every- 
body. 

How many kisses and embraces all this was inter- 
spersed with cannot be recorded, but in the midst of it 
in walked Walter. The meeting between the cousins was 
a queer one. On his entrance, Walter was constrained 
and offered his hand, but cousin Robert, however backward 
he might have been with Aunt Leonora, was not so with 
Walter, for ina moment he had his arms around his neck, 
and gave him one of the soundest kisses on the lips that 
had been seen or heard in that house for many a long day. 
Aunt Leonora saw this approvingly, but Walter rather 
winced under it at first, until, as it were, suddenly under- 
going a revolution of sentiment, he gave a quick, piercing 
look at his new cousin, and as vehemently caught him in 
his arms and duplicated the kiss ; which was all that was 
wanted to make Miss Tiggs burst out in_a little cry of 
admiration, and clap her plump little hands with as much 
delight as though she had found a sovereign. 

After this there was nothing for Miss Tiggs to display 
her delight in so practical a way as in a question of 
supper. For over a week Walter had taken his supper 
alone, to keep him away from Katie, but to-night, accord- 
ing to Miss Tiggs’ arrangement, Cousin Robert should take 
supper with him; and away she fluttered to make the 
arrangement. 

Now, we are not going to intrude on the privacy of 
these two cousins when left alone by their aunt ; so we 
will not only close the scene on this part, but on the 
supper, only asserting that if ever there were two perfectly 
happy cousins, that roof sheltered them. In fact, Miss 
Tiggs, knew it, for as they rose from the table this little 
lady said :— 

“ I’m so delighted, Robert, to think that you and Walter 
have taken so great a fancy to each other that T am going 


to leave you as much together as possible. You shall 
always breakfast and sup together.” (‘‘ Just like you, 
aunt, you are always so good,” says Walter. Robert said 


nothing.) ‘‘ And,” resumed Miss Tiggs, ‘‘T have given 
Molly orders to change the single bedstead in your room, 
Walter, and put in a double one. You shall sleep to- 
gether.” 

This was kind, but why there should come to the faces 
of these two happy cousins such a_ blank look of sudden 
misery, none could define but themselves. Certainly, 
Miss Tiggs could not, for this elderly young lady was 
proverbially short of sight, and desperately fought against 
the use of glasses except in the retiracy of her own room. 
Therefore it was that the blank look must have escaped 
her notice, though Walter felt that she had read to their 
very hearts’ cores, when a few moments afterwards, and 
before their speech was restored, she said, in a grave and 
altered tone of voice :— 

“Walter, you can go upstairs for half an hour. I 
wish to have some talk with your cousin.” (She certainly 
did emphasise “cousin.”) ‘He can go with me to my 
room, and I will ring when I want you.” 


_And so these two happy cousins separated, each feeling 
like detected felons led to their punishment. i 
We shall follow Katie to Miss Tiggs’ room where they 
arrived without a word spoken on either side. It was a 
very droll beginning that Miss Tiggs’ made towards 
having ‘‘some talk.” Firstly, she turned the gas, which 
had been burning brightly, to so low a point that there 
was something less than ‘‘a dim religious light” in the 
room; and secondly;.shé went deliberately to a closet 
and bringing forth 4 bottle labelled “Sherry” and two 
glasses, set them on the table, filled the glasses, and, 
motioning for her éomipanion to do the same, quietly 
emptied one of them. This was an extraordinary refec- 
tion for Miss Tigges; and only indulged in on momentous 
occasions, as the recipient of the hospitality knew though 
only by hearsay. This disposed of, she settled herself in 
a large easy-chair and motioned her ci-devant nephew to a 
seat at her feet: then, without further preliminaries, she 
opened on the trembling girl. 

“‘Robert,” says Miss Tiggs, ‘‘I have much to say 
to you, and I feel that I must say it to-night before I 
sleep.” 

“© Robert!” says Katie to herself, ‘‘ Then she has not 
detected me.” 

‘“‘ For,” resumed Miss Tiggs, “‘ there’s no knowing 
what a night or a day may bring forth.” 

Katie thought so too. 

‘“‘ While you are away from me, Robert, I do not feel 
the importance of this as Ido now; but seeing you has 
brought it all to my mind, and I feel that you must and 
ought to know it.” 

Katie did not feel so sure of that, but was afraid to 
dissent. 

‘‘T am going now to tell you some part of my past life; 
but while I want this known to yourself, so that in case 
of my death you will know how to act, while I am living 
you must keepit always a secret locked in your own breast.” 

Oh dear! what was Katie Dillon to do now? Here 
was some fearful revelation coming that she did not want, 
and which she was to be sworn to keep. There was no 
help for it; hear it she must. Miss Tiggs went on :— 

“‘ Robert, the world, even to my own relatives, has 
always considered me unmarried. This is not true. I 
have been married, and you are my child.” Oh horrors! 
for Katie Dillon to sit there and listen to such a confes- 
sion, which she knew was not intended for her ears ! She 
buried her face in her hands while Miss Tiggs burst intoa 
succession of sobs :—_ - 

‘‘ My poor boy, I don’t wonder you hide your face for 
shame of your mother. And yet it is all true. At an 
age when I should have been thinking of anything else— 
for I had reached thirty-five —I loved your father and 
married him. He was my music teacher, and for fear 
of the world’s opinion I kept the marriage secret.” 

How Katie did squirm on the little stool at the good 
lady’s feet, and how guilty she felt in listening to all this! 
but she could not speak, for her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth. 

‘‘ Three months after we were married, my poor Robert, 
your father, left me for a few weeks to go home and close 
his old parents’ eyes, and I never saw him again. The 
vessel in which he sailed was never heard of.” 

Katie sobbed aloud, and buried her face in Miss Tiggs’ 
lap, half in shame at her deceit and half in sympathy ; for 
she dearly loved her adopted mother, and felt her sorrows 
were her own. 

‘Shortly after that you were born, and from that time 
Ihave always passed you off as my nephew, though I 
knew it was wrong; yet now that it has gone so long, it 
must go on until my death.” 

‘©Oh, oh, oh ! Miss Leonora!” sobbed Katie, jumping 
to her feet, ‘‘I am such a wicked girl to be sitting here 
listening to all this, but I declare I didn’t know what was 
coming till it was all said—I declare I didn’t ! Oh, indeed 
I’m not as wicked as I look. I hope you'll forgive me. 
Oh dear ! oh dear!” 

Miss Tiggs didn’t scream. She just got up as quietly 
as though she were going to her breakfast, turned up the 
gas to its full height, opened a bureau-drawer, put on a 
pair of spectacles and surveyed the trembling and crying 
Katie from head to foot ; and having finished the inspec- 
tion, only ejaculated “‘ Well, well !” and sat down. 

Now it was Katie’s turn to talk, and talk she did. The 
whole story ran glibly off her tongue. Her great love for 
Walter ; her despair at_ not being able to see him; the 
plot to reach that end, even for a few hours, braving 
punishment and peril ; her sorrow at being made the re- 
cipient of Miss Tiggs’ secret, when she thought her dis- 
guise had been discovered and a reproof about to be 
administered—all this came in astorm of words, mixed up 
with sobs and tears; and yet Miss Tiggs only sat and said, 
‘‘ Well, well!” until it was all over, and then she rose up, 
and taking the poor girl in her arms, kissed her and said, 
‘‘T forgive you, Katie; [ don’t believe you intended 
wrong.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed I did not!” Katie sobbed. 

<¢ And now,” said Miss Tiggs, “as you have my secret, 
I suppose I must make a bargain with you to keep it. 
What shall the bargain be ?” 

‘‘ Tet me see Walter sometimes,” she answered, smiling 
through her tears and throwing her arms about the little 
lady’s neck. 

“ That you shall, and more too. For if you love each 
other as much as you seem to, and it is not, as I first took 
it to be, child’s play, God forbid that I should be the one 
to separate you. You are both young to marry yet, but if 
in another year your minds have not changed, we will see 
what can be done.” 

And Miss Tiggs was as good as her word, and always 
did declare, when the real cousin Robert came home, that 
he wasn’t half as good-looking as his representer. As to 
Miss Tiggs’ secret, a secret it always remained until she 
saw fit to make it known herself, which she did when she 
retired from the profession a few years later. 

_— 
Finally, through the dogged persistence mainly of Senator 


Sumner, both houses of Congress have agreed to bestow & 
> o 


pension upon Mrs. Lincoln of three thousknd cat nae 
annum. Better late than never. Added to ae rete be 
already had, Mrs. L. will now have a” LEIDOIG OL ENE VW PSN BUX 
and seven thousand dollars per annum. 
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FAMILY GEESE. 


By Cuarites W. JENKINS. 


© i HESE come next in their irritating 

, propensities to the “‘ family bears 
a of whom we had something to say 
i ona recent occasion. Still, though 
geese are not absolutely the wisest 
of birds, this world of ours would 
be badly off without them. The 
essential condition of eminence is 
baseness ; of wealth, poverty ; of 
glory, shame ; of beauty, ugliness ; 
of owls, geese. If there were no 
| fools to be plucked, would philo- 
ote sophers lie in downy beds until 

MEE nine o’clock in the morning? If 
ILS AY there were no Frenchmen to be led 
on a wild-goose chase, how could there be a Napoleon ? 
But for the quacks in every department of professional 
and business life, excellence would wear no crown of 
recognition. 

The old definition of man—‘ a biped without feathers ” 
—simply means that every human being is a goose. If 
development be considered a ladder by means of which 
men mount to final and perfect wisdom, then is it safe to 
say that upon every round of that ladder between earth 
and heaven sits a genuine embodiment of foolishness. 

The greatest geese are those who from the first break- 
ing of the shell claim to be ‘‘ universal geniuses.” These 
prodigies, born, like Minerva, with full-grown wits, 
** despise wisdom and instruction.” They assume to know 
everything. Although their awkward gait is absolutely 
conclusive as to the limitation of their powers, they per- 
sist in parading themselves everywhere. They are prouder 
of their disqualifications than of their aptitudes, and 
claim web-footed honours upon the land with even more 
ostentation than they display in the water. We know 
goslings who think they can do everything ; who spend 
their time in thrusting long bills of criticism into every 
thought or act which grows on the highway of history ; 
who have done nothing for the last twenty years but 
stretch their necks complacently above sensible birds, and 
thus have gained a reputation for wisdom ! 

We do not wish to disparage such fowls. Undoubtedly 
they can do some things well. If they would only con- 
centrate, devote themselves to that line of industry for 
which they are best fitted, singing, for instance, they 
might even excel. But this playing at ‘‘ fowl, fish, 
and brute,” all at once, is a sorry imposition both on 
themselves and on the world. It is downright goosiness. 

There is another exhibition of anserine folly which is 
too common for comfort. Attempt to pass through or by 
a flock of geese, and they will follow you without the 
shadow of an excuse, even in the face and at the back of 
your protests. Stone them, they think you are joxing ; 
they only squall the louder and follow on. Are you an 
editor, and have you ‘‘ returned with thanks” (save the 
mark !) a shabby article?) The goose who produced it 
asks why it was returned, and offers another still shabbier. 
Have you a reputation as a business or professional man? 
Every ninny asks you to divide it with him by writing 
him a letter of recommendation. 

The idea never enters the brain of a goose that what is 
not on the whole for your interest cannot be for his. For 
him it is the most natural wisdom in the world to enroll 
you on the staff of his ‘‘intimate friends,” after having once 
casually intruded himself upon you at a watering-place. Stir 
you cannot without being attended by his ungainly and 
noisy presenze ; think you cannot, for you must answer 
his absurd questions ; die you cannot, unless you are 
willing that a fool shall be the most conspicuous mourner! 

Geese are also intolerably loquacious. We have seen 
many a one spend the whole day in hissing at passers-by, 
and giving crude opinions on music and dancing. They 
seem to think that events have no right to occur unless 
announced by their discordant cackle. The more trivial 
the event, the more protracted the noise. The greater 
the event, the more incoherent and ear-distressful. If 
the Prince of Wales smokes an extra cigar, the land re: 
sounds with the cries of the goose faction! If Charles 
Dickens goes to bis long home, a viva-voce vote upon his 
Spiritual destination is taken amid hisses and flapping of 
Wings, anil the raising of so much theological dust that 
even wise birds begin to doubt if there is still a blue 

eaven above the dirty cloud ! 

e have neither time nor space nor heart to 
describe that goose paradise where bills are ‘‘ intro- 
duced,’” and ‘‘referred,” and ‘‘ reported,” and ‘ dis- 
cussed < ae ‘*amended,” and is recommitted,” and 
FF arid Dane : andes passed,” and ‘‘ reconsidered,” and 
: on tie table,” and ‘taken up,” and finally “re- 
jected.” Since Rome was saved by cackling, there bas 
never been a more impressive display of that statesman- 
ship which consists in saying everything and doing 
nothing. = x = 

We are grieved to admit that the perverseness of this 
foolish fowl is also ee caeus in the church. Behold 
that solemn gander! He is only one of the rightful 
denizens of the poultry-yard. But see how he pecks at 
those half-grown chickens. Standing on his one leg of 
dignity, he sees them dodge about, as restless in tempera- 
ment as he is sluggish and sober. He opens his wide bill 
of reproof, and discourses On death. ** My dear young 
friends, the summer is coming when you willall be plucked. 
‘The way to be happy is to think upon those things which 


you cannot help.” Yonder is the bird of hyper-orthodox 
feather. He devotes himself.chiefly to the adjustment of 
his doctrinal down. He is to be saved by that one little 
tuft on his tail, And there in the most quiet corner of 
the ecclesiastical field sits the most pitiful goose of all. Oh 
dear! Can’t she be taught the uselessness of brooding over 
effete opportunities? Alas, no! she is only a goose. 


FLOWERS. 


OUR voiceless lips, oh flowers, are living 
preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 

Y Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 

From loneliest nook. 


’Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that 
swingeth, 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 

Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A call to prayer. 


Not to the dome where crumbling arch and 


column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 
aN Which God has planned. 


To that cathedral boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 

pee supply, 

7’ Its choir the winds and waves, its organ 
thunder, 

Its dome the sky. 


24,There, amid solitude and shade, I wander - 

’ Through the green aisles, or stretched upon 
the sod, 

Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


c CR 99 
$6 (fh | wip iis i! ’ 
Ohe Wid Grumbler 


(Being Occasional Letters tomy Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 
———<>_—_—_— 


XV.—On tHE ‘‘ Way or THE WoRLD.” 
EAR REGINALD,—If you 


and I were invited to dinner 
by the Spanish Ambassador, 
I think I may venture to 
say that we should not 
wait upon his excellency in 
our shirtsleeves, nor put our 
feet upon his chairs. And 
the lovely lady who is 
shortly to bear your name, I 
am very sure, would not 
drive out at Brighton with a 
green calash upon her head, 
; nor promenade with bare 
= =e)\ feet at Scarborough. And 

= 4 yet there is certainly no 
ore = moral impropriety in such 
proceedings. If we were very warm—and should his 
Excellency’s invitation arrive in these days, we certainly 
should be—if, I say, we were very warm, there would be 
nothing wrong in our making ourselves comfortable by 
laying aside our coats. ar 

And can you show me which commandment is violated 
by you amorata if she prefers to cover her head with a 
nodding bower of green silk, instead of laying a ribbon or 
a flower upon it, and calling it bonnet? Or what if she 
were to try this neat 
thing in headgear—so 
pretty and ccomfort- 
able, and modest 
withal, as Mrs. Part- 
ington might tell us, 
which I remember to 
have admired in my 
youth ? Does it argue 
moral obliquity to 
walk without shoes, 
rather than with 
them? Is it another 
proof of the fall that 
we do not enter the 
world shod in calf- 
skin or morocco? I 
suppose that if I 
challenged you to give 
me a short answer to the question, why we do not take 
off our coats at the Ambassador’s, you would say, simply, 
that it is not the fashion—it is not the way of the world. 
That is the reason, and there is no other. It is not be- 
cause it is wrong, nor uncomfortable—because it would 
often be a great comfort—nor because it is unlawful, nor 
unneat, but simply because it is not the custom. People 
don’t do so. And in this way we come to see the force 
of the question which mothers address to their daughters 
when, so to speak, they are observed putting their feet upon 
the chairs : ‘‘ My dear, what would people say ?” It is some- 
times considered a very bad remark to make, because it 
inculcates reverence for Mrs. Grundy ; and, undoubtedly, 
as I have hitherto had occasion to remark, there is no 
meaner rascal abroad than ‘‘ they say.” But all that the 
mother means is, that the daughter is violating one of the 


ey eS 
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customs of daily life, which have no moral importance, 
but observance of which is like oil dropped upon 
machinery. 

There are a great many worthy persons, my dear 
Reginald, who spend more strength in protesting against 
the little ordinances of society, and thereby making 
themselves very uncomfortable and very disagreeable to 
others, than would suffice for keeping a whole household 
cheerful and happy. The ardour of Dowdelinda, for 
instance, against the frivolity and folly of the constant 
changes in the fashion of dresses, is such that she spends 
more vital energy and trouble and thought in determined 
persistence in wearing an old-fashioned dress, which 
makes her a grotesque figure, and deeply mortifies and 
wowuds her daughters, than would be needed to conform 
to twenty changes of the mode. When any one takes the 
liberty of remonstrating and suggesting that she strews 
her path with thorns unnecessarily, Dowdelinda exclaims, 
‘Do you think that Iam going to sacrifice my life to 
trimmings and buttons ? I have something better to do!” 
So let us hope that she has something better to do than 
brushing her hair and washing her hands, but she can 
wisely attend to those offices also. Undoubtedly she has 
other things to do than to meditate incessantly upon her 
dress. But nothing seems to fix her mind so closely upon 
it, and nothing so much attracts the attention of all other 
people, as to wear Turkish trousers when it is the fashion 
to wear skirts, or to suffer those skirts to hang like a rag 
when everybody else wears hoops. When hoops came in 
Dowdelinda was like a country in which war had just been 
declared. Dowdelinda went about in a limp gown, and, 
conscious of her oddity, and of being smilingly observed 
by everybody, she could never get her mind off her dress, 
and was vexed and petulant accordingly. 

My dear Reginald, you know how it is with our own 
sex. If, in a mixed company, there is some one whom 
you do not especially observe, he is a gentleman. If your 
attention is attracted by extravagance of any kind in dress, 
just so far the wearer is not a gentleman. Do you re- 
member the story to which Thackeray was fond of 
alluding, Pierce Egan’s ‘‘ Life in London,” with Bob 
Logic and Corinthian Tom and the Oxonian ? I can point 
out to you several of those characters now, under very 
familiar names; and they serve to show that there is 
quite as much folly in disregarding the little current de- 
tails of fashion, in protesting against the way of the world 
as we know it to-day, as there is in an obsequious obe- 
dience to it. There is Bernardo, who is no longer a 
young man by any means, and who prides himself upon 
being a gentleman. But he says that the whipper-snappers 
of to-day dress like jockeys and gamblers. They know 
nothing, he insists, of the traditions of the old English 
gentleman. So what does Bernardo do but preserve, in 
his dress, the fashions of his youth, as if the old English 
gentleman flourished es- 
pecially when he himself 
was young. His throat 
is swathed in a vast roll 
of silk or Madras. His 
coats and trousers are 
incredible. And what is 
the result? Simply that it is impossible to believe that 
this is a gentleman. He makes the impression of the 
most grotesque swell. He is the most absurd guy. You 
would aver that he is a mild maniac. 

Bernardo forgets entirely that a gentleman of the 
year 1870 dresses in a wholly different manner from 
the gentleman of 1830. At that time, so to speak, it was 
the fashion to put your feet upon the Ambassador’s 
chair ; now it is the fashion to keep them on the floor. 
Then the lovely ladies wore the lofty calash ; now they 
wear somebody else’s hair. Then a gentleman looked 
precisely like Bernardo; now he doesnot. The way of 
the world is different. It is not better nor worse, 
It is not morally changed, but it is changed in indifferent 
details. If Bernardo wishes to look as much like a 
gentleman now as he did forty years ago, he must con- 
form to the changes that forty years have made. It costs 
him a great deal more trouble and thought not to do it 
than to do it, and both he and Dowdelinda do themselves 
this injustice, that sensible persons seeing them naturally 
suppose that they devote a great deal too much care to 
their dress, and so conclude that- they are exceedingly 
frivolous and vain. The best water to drink is that 
which has no taste, and the truest gentleman or lady is 
he or she who conforms most naturally and simply to the 
changing way of the world. To invite attention to your 
dress by its extravant conformity or non-conformity to 
the fashion is certainly not to show good sense nor a true 
gentility. : 

‘Yes, yes,” says my dear Reginald, perhaps ; ‘‘ but 
the true way is to think nothing at all about it. Let 
your dress take care of itself,” says my excellent Regi- 
nald, ‘‘and do you look out for your mind and soul. 
The manners and dress of an honest man need no 
thought.” Do our clothes grow, then, Reginald, like the 
fur upon the otter or the lobster’s shell? Do we gather 
coats from trees and gowns from bushes? Let your dress 
and manners take care of themselves indeed! You have 
but to try it to share the fate of John Gilpin. His horse 
took care of himself—and of honest John also ! 


After this, will you tell your adored that I have been 
exhorting you to pay court to Mrs. Grundy, and to give 
your whole mind to your cravat? I hope not, Reginald, 
for all that I have been telling you is to avoid wigs and 
hair-dye. Do you pretend that you do not understand 
me? Why, I am merely inviting you to yield to the 
silent and slow but sure changes in the way of the world 
as to those of time. As the gradual years alight upon 
your head, and, one by one carry off the clustering 
glories of your crown, do not try to. hide or pol mend 
their ravages by a wig. Or, as the mild inter g your 
life remotely preludes its coming by Seth an a on 
your manly beard, don’t hie off by night to the barber's, 
and tell him that a friend wants some dye warranted to 
prolong the aspect of May into ee November. This, 
surely, is not unwise to ask nor to do. 


Is it less wise to 
suggest the same acquiescence 1 all the other inevitable 
changes of life, an 


d to urge that you should yield to the 
way of the world ina 


ll minor and indifferent details? 
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These are minor matters. Your soul is not imperilled> 
even if your feet do soil the ambassador’s chair, but your 
jeer is, and so is the pleasure of others. The way of 

e world is a way devised to give us peace in little 
things. But when the little thing becomes a symbol of a 
great—as when the wearing of a coloured ribbon might 
put you upon one side or the other in a civil war—then it 
1s a little thing no longer, and conscience, not custom, 
must decide. But, dear Reginald, need we seek strife? 
In this beautiful summer weather may we not profitably 
meditate on that wise line of Montaigne, ‘I will follow 
the right cause, even to the stake ; but without the stake 
if I can ?”—Your conforming friend, 

Aw OLp BacHELoR. 


LIEBEHBEISS. 
By Hester A. BENEDICT. 


ALONE she kneels 
in the Temple 
of Night, 

Her soft robe 
sweeping the transept 
old, 

Her face a-flush and her 
hands so white, 

Tenderly clasping a cloth of gold. 

Never the whisper of winds that stir 

The hemlock branches heavy with ice, 
Through the heart of the silence reaches 

her, 

My Lady of Beauty—Liebeheiss. 


What doth she there, with the world 
asleep, 
Under the shelter of moon and star? 
Do the sweet proud eyes that are lifted weep 
For a hand that holdeth ‘‘ The Gates Ajar?” 
The sea it is sad, and the heart in her breast, 
Doth it rise and fall with the pulse of the sea? 
Is it hungry under its velvet vest, 
As only a woman’s heart may be? 


Doth she cry for hopes that a dear day gave 
When Life had blossomed and Love was young? 
For beautiful dreams in a hidden grave, 
And glad, grand anthems for aye unsung? 
Nay, nay! On her cheek is the crimson glow 
Of a love too tender and new to name ; 
And ker high heart’s happiest overflow 
Needeth not cover of curb or chain. 


Over the Night’s most royal aisle, 

Over the diamonds that mark the cross, 
The moonlight creeping clings to her smile, 

And hides in her tresses finer than floss. 
There’s a flow of raiment that is not hers, 

And the sound of harp-strings, never the winds, 
Sweeps from the arches above and stirs 

To holiest melody all the pines. 


And so in the clasp of the tender Night, 
Her great soul bare to its inmost throb, 
Glad in her crowning and pure and white, 
The lady kneeleth alone with God. 
And never the whisper of winds that stir 
The hemlock branches heavy with ice, 
Through the soul of the solitude reaches her, 
My Lady of Beauty—Liebeheiss. 


Geroines of omr Cime. 
————.—— 3 


LADY FRANKLIN. 
ONSTAN C Y— all-sustaining, 


self-sacrificing, undying con- 
stancy—is peculiarly, if not 
absolutely, a feminine virtue, 
a distinguishing mark of the 
noblest and bravest of woman- 
kind; and seldom, if ever, 
has it been exhibited in more 
pathetic aspects than by the 
subject of this brief chapter— 
the distinguished lady, who, with hair 
silvered with the frosts of time, still 
keeps in her heart the glow of youthful 
affection, and once more traverses the 
world if only sbe may gain additional 
tidings of that ‘‘ dearer one still than all 
other.” The story of her great sorrow, 
and the steady unconquerable love and 
constancy that have borne her, with a 
brave heart and hope that knows no extinction, through 
the barren years se 1847, when the first doubts as to 
the safety of the gallant explorer began to be expressed 
in England, reads like a beautiful idyll—the record of a 
faith that reveals no limits, 4 constancy that shall fail 
only when the heart-strings shall be severed and the 


weary head at rest. ili 
The touching story must be too familiar to our readers 


to need recital here, and we refer to it thus incidentally 
but to introduce an account that has reached us within 
the past week from America of the arrival of Lady 
Franklin herself in Cincinnati, nd her meeting with 
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Captain Hall, the Arctic explorer, who formed one of the 
forlorn hope that scarcely two years ago made a last 
attempt to find traces of the lost navigators. We will 
allow the transatlantic writer to tell the tale as near as 
may be in his own way :— 

On Saturday, the 28rd ult., after a weary journey from 
the Pacific slope, there came to Cincinnati one whose 
very presence does the city honour, for she is one of the 
noblest women of modern times, not because the best 
blood of England flows in her veins—though that we 
scorn not—but because of a long life spent in an heroic 
effort to complete a task, the selection and unswerving 
pursuit of which has made her name beloved among the 
admirers of true womanhood the wide world over. 

Lady Franklin, accompanied by her niece, Miss Cracroft, 
arrived at half-past six A.M., and was met at the depot by 
Captain C. F. Hall, and escorted to the Burnet House, 
where she spent the day in retirement, resting from the 
fatigues of her long journey. No intelligent man forgets 
the romantic and tragic story of Sir John Franklin, who, 
in 1844, for the sake of his goddess, science, and for the 
glory that would fall upon his name and upon his beloved 
country by the discovery of the North-west Passage, the 
dream of many a modern Columbus, sailed away into the 
icebound and dangerous seas that wash the North Pole, 
and never returned again to wife, to home, to Mngland. 
Familiar as is that story, more familiar still is that which 
tells of Lady Franklin’s wifely devotion. When the 
long months of legitimate absence had passed, away 
and many far more anxious ones succeeded, until it 
became certain that all was not well with the bold ex- 
plorer and his devoted comrades, Lady Franklin at once 
devoted her private fortune to fitting out an expedition 
in search of tidings of her husband. When private re- 
sources were exhausted she appealed to the Governments 
of England and the United States, and both responded. 
For long years the search was fruitless, but still the 
noble woman persevered. At length, in the spring of 
1849, five years after the day of her departure from 
English waters, Sir John’s vessel was found by Ook-goo- 
lik natives, near O’Reily Island, latitude 68 degrees 30 
minutes north, longitude 99 degrees 8 minutes west, it 
being frozen in the midst of a smooth and unbroken 
floe of ice of only one winter’s formation. Expeditions 
of discovery since then have added to the store of infor- 
mation obtained concerning the fate of the lost voyagers, 
and search for the records of their venture and dis- 
coveries has continued to be a great object with every 
explorer under the midnight sun. Of these Captain Hall, 
of Cincinnati, is one of the latest and most successful, 
having made two journeys into the lands of eternal cold. 

In the latter part of March, 1869, the journey to King 
William’s Land was made, and on the 20th of June he 
returned, after many severe trials. The expedition went 
by way of Am-i-toke Dog-lik Isle, Ig-loo-lik, &c., in the 
hope and expectation of rescuing alive some of Sir John 
Franklin’s last companions. The result was the finding 
of a tenting place of a few white men, and a stone pillar 
they had erected close by it, at the bottom of Parry Bay, 
which is some fifty miles south of the western outlet of 
Fury and Hecla straits, and the visiting of several places 
where white men and their traces had been seen by the 
natives of Ig-loo-lik and vicinity in or about the years 
1866-7. Much information was gained from the natives 
of Ig-loo-lik, North Oogtit Isle and thereabouts. It is 
not believed that any of Sir John’s companions ever 
reached or died on Montreal Island. To gain anything 
like a fair insight of the matter, which has so long been 
an uncertainty, Captain Hall thinks a full summer must 
be spent in King William’s Land with a considerable 
party, whose only business should be to make searches for 
records, which, beyond doubt, were buried on the island. 
Search along the coast has already been made by the 
Esquimaux for anything and everytiung remaining from 
the Franklin party. From information given by natives, 
Captain Hall bas reason to believe that a summer spent 
as proposed would result in the finding of the whole of 
the manuscript records that had accumulated in that 
great expedition and had been deposited in a vault a little 
way inland or eastward of Cape Victory. On his last 
voyage the Captain was unable to induce his comrades to 
remain in the dangerous region during the summer. 

It is satisfactory to know that the American Congress 
before adjournment voted an appropriation of 50,000 
dollars to enable Captain Hall to make a third journey of 
thirty months. The expedition will be planned and ex- 
ecuted solely with a view to the promotion of science and 
general knowledge. From the present time until late in 
April, 1871, preparations will be made, and early in May 
the new expedition will move. Explorations will be ex- 
tended from the eighty-second parallel of latitude to as 
near the Pole as possible. Captain Hall has spent ten 
years among the natives of the frozen regions, has learned 
to adapt himself to their habits, and, therefore, to with- 
stand the climate. He is of indomitable energy, of true 
courage and great nerve, and, moreover, is sanguine of 
success. 

It was to meet and thank this man that Lady Franklin 
was hastening from California to New York, and changed 
her direction at Chicago and came to Cincinnati. She 
is now nearly eighty, and her hair has long since silvered, 
but she is upright and of a strong constitution, the result 
of an active, nobly spent life. She no longer hopes, of 
course, to meet Sir John in this world, the advanced age 
to which he would have attained forbidding that dream 
to a heart never so fond and hopeful, but it may be that 
ere her long life closes she may read the heart history of 
her lord and his last message, written as the dark cold 
world was closing in upon him, shutting out for ever 
visions that till then comforted him, of wife and home, 
of friends and merry England. : : 

On the Saturday afternoon Lady Franklin was waited 
upon by the officers of the city, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by citizens generally, all of whom, despite her 
advanced age, she received with an ease that marked her 
as a lady born. ‘ 

On Sunday after church, Lady Franklin and Miss 
Cracroft, under the escort of Captain C. F. Hall and Mr. 
J. W. Caldwell, were driven to Spring-grove, which Lady 
Franklin enthusiastically said was finer than any city of 
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the dead in England—the most beautiful cemetery, in 
fact, she had ever seen. She was surprised, too, at the 
evidences of wealth and culture afforded by the countless 
monuments. The party next visited Avondale, and, 
before returning, stopped and were entertained at the re- 
sidence of Miles Greenwood. The homeward route was 
Clifton, the carriage halting at Rowler’s-place for one more 
look at the glorious panorama of the Mill Creek Valley 
which, as seen from that lovely spot, is one of the fairest 
in all the world. During the drive, and during her stay 
in Cincinnati, Lady Franklin has learned from the lips of 
Captain Hall facts of priceless value to her, and of which 
no other living man could so well have told her. Her 
visit on this account, and inevery way, has been an inter- 
esting one, and she will remember the Queen City kindly. 

On the Tuesday morning the party were to leave for 
New York vid Niagara Falls. The venerable lady has 
been a great traveller, visiting nearly every part of the 
attainable world. When we saw her, though she was 
travel-worn, having journeyed almost constantly from 
Alaska, vid California, her years appeared to sit lightly 
upon her. 


TWO GIRLS. 


HERE alone in the grand old room, 


*Mid silken curtains and splendid gloom, 
A girl in her beauty sighs. 

The softened light of the chandeliers, 

Missing her diamonds, seeks the tears 
That stand in her wistful eyes, 


All alone by the castle walls, 

Where hardly a ray of starlight falls, 
A girl is crouching in dread. 

She dare not beg of the churlish wight, 

Guarding the portal in livery bright, 
Even a crust of bread. 


A gay cavalier comes riding along 
Carelessly humming an amorous song— 
Will he toss her a silver crown ? 
No. His thoughts are filled with his new love’s face, 
As he hurries past the familiar place, 
And cauters on to the town. 


“Oh for a morsel of food !” one groans ; 

“Tf he but loved me ?” the other moans— 
She comes from a race of earls. 

The beggar outside is not starving alone : 

Father in Heaven, who lovest thine own, 
Pity these hungry girls ! 


Some of the young women in Brigham’s fold, at Salt Lake 
City, have founded a ‘ Co-operative Retrenchment Associa- 
tion,” the idea being to ‘‘retrench in their dress and make 
their apparel plain, neat, and becoming to daughters of Zion.” 


Warring FoR THE VeRDIcT.—Arkansas has a celebrated 
will case, which has been hanging in the courts for thirteen 
years, The jury at Marion recently brought ina verdict for 
the defendant, when the opposing counsel demanded that the 
Judge should cause the jury to be polled, and it was aceord- 
ingly so ordered, Three names had been called, and the 
question, ‘‘ Is this your verdict ?” addressed to the fourth, a 
man named Mitchell, but before he could reply he uttered a 
keen, sharp scream, as if in mortal agony, and dropped appa- 
rently lifeless. Every effort was made to restore him, but at 
last accounts he was still unable to speak. The doctors pro- 
nounce his disease apoplexy. If he dies before answering the 
question, the case will have to be tried over again. 


A romance comes from Hong-Kong. A young and loving 
couple being forbidden to marry by the parents of the lady. 
and finding that, as she was under age, no marriage ceremony 
could be performed without their consent, resolved to prevent 
a threatened separation. The bridegroom and bride being 
both natives of the United States, the former purchased a 
yacht, registered her at the consulate, appointed a captain, and, 
after shipping a crew, cleared her regularly for sea, After 
reaching the high seas she hove to for orders. A day or two 
afterwards the steamer Fame, having on board a party of the 
élite of the city, among whom were the bride and bridegroom, 
United States Consul, and others, going outside for an eX- 
cursion, spoke the American schooner Traveller. The captain 
of an American ship being by law authorised to Eee 
marriages on the high seas, after an adjournment toner cers 
the knot was quickly tied, and the fair bride, after Konein 
the congratulations of her friends, returned to Hong-\o0ng 1 
the steamer. 
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Theatres and Anwsements, 


HAYMARKET.—The Overland Route—Atalanta. Seven. 

Garety.—La Dame Aux Camelias—Peter Spyk—Dolly—Trombalcazar. 
Seven. 

New Queen’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’"Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

Otympic.—Old Gooseberry—Little Em’ly—Undine. Seven. 

Srranp.—Kind to a Fault—The Pilgrim of Love—A Day after the 
Wedding. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. ; . 

New Nationa STANDARD.—Put Yourself in His Place—The Hole in 
the Wall. Half-past Seven. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertajnments. OpenatTen. _ 

Sr. James’s Hart, Prccapstty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Kight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. ‘ 

Potytecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten 


- GALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Ava. 21. Sunpay.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
», 22. Monday.—Jupiter a morning star. 
», 23. Tuesday.—Twilight ends 9.22 P.M. 
», 24. Wednesday.—Sun sets 7.3 P.M. 
», 25. Thursday.—Sun rises 5.3 A.M. 
» 26. Friday.—New moon 9.26 P.M. 


27. Saturday.—Clock before sun, 1 min. 23 sec. 


Our letter pushes. 


Tre LAapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom, In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

[The Pcst-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in th autumn the Postage of Papers to 3d., the Proprietor of Tue Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. ] 


One Year (post free) .. seve cect los. 00 
Half a Year 9 ° +e 7s. 8d 
Quarter of a Year rr etce cs PESS LOA 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
Mr, Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


We have in preparation a series of papers on “‘ Kitchen Physic,’, 
or invalid cookery, by Margaret Hope, author of ‘‘ Little Dinners,’ 
cc. ; also hints for mothers on “ Household Emergencies.” 


In our next a portrait of Napoleon will be given, with New 
Music, Fashion and Work-table illustrations, “ Our Exchange,” 
de, 

EvizAzeTu R.—We are not aware of any society in England 
for affording free or assisted passages to domestic servants 
to Colorado, 

Sra-Baruinc.—A lady who has paid much attention to such 
matters, writes us in reference to the precautionary rules 
for sea-bathing given in our last number: ‘‘I am glad you 
have printed these rules, as bathing accidents are becoming 
very frequent, and I believe they are due, in the great 
majority of cases, not to cramp in the legs, but to congestion 
of scme vital part, through immersion too soon after a meal.” 

Mrs. E. (Ramsgate).—We have coloured illustrations of the 
September fashions, from designs by the best Paris artistes, 
in preparation. 2. In our numbers for August and Septem- 
ber last year, as well as those for 1868, you will find full 
directions for preparing game for the table. We are glad 
to find that the present promises to be a capital game sea- 
son, the reports from the moors since the commencement of 
shooting on the 12th up to the present time being highly 
favourable. 

Kate H.—Try this plan with shirt bosoms to prevent them 
from ‘‘blistering.” After washing, dry the shirt without 
starching. On the morning of the day it is to be ironed make 
a bowl of cold starch—merely starch dissolved in cold 
water into which a pinch of salt and some parings of a 
spermaceti candle have been dropped. Wet the bosom and 
wristbands thoroughly with the starch, wring them as dry 
as possible, fold up closely in a towel for a couple of hours, 
and while still moist stretch them smoothly on the board 
and iron with a very hot iron. The best laundresses say 
you can get a good gloss and smooth surface in this way, 
provided you use a very hot and smooth iron and plenty of 
strength. To keep the iron perfectly smooth rub it lightly 
over some beeswax before using. 

Anna W.—Black silk bindings edged with fringe or lace will 
be more stylish than green silk on your grisaille dress.— 
Make double box-pleated ruches of your four-inch ruffles of 
grenadine, and use as a heading for a ten-inch pleated 
flounce around the skirt.—A white grenadine over-skirt 
trimmed with crimped fringe and pleatings of the material 
will be pretty with different dresses, but Swiss muslin 
skirts are more worn. Five yards of Swiss will make a 
pretty skirt with an apron front and long back widths 
caught up in pleats in the seams and trimmed with a single 
box-pleated frill. 

Ipa Hotr ann Orners.—A solution of sulphate of quinine is 
that chemical dissolved in water, say the bulk of a pea ina 
spoonful of soft water. Apply to the eyebrows with a hair 
pencil. The carbonate of ammonia for toilette use is dis- 
Solved in water, and kept in a bettle with glass stopper. 
Druggists will prepare it the proper strength for headaches, 
and this must be diluted, ten drops in a small wine-glass of 
water, for heartburn, faintness, or acidity. For the face 
put a large spoonful in a quart ot water ; if this makes the 
skin smart at all, dilute further. The same proportion may 
be used for bathing with a sponge ; for full bath from a gill 
to oe & pint is added to the water in the tub. Moth 
patenes vane be removed by rigorous purification of the 
blooc ; ane the use of liver medicines. If this does not 
remove them, an able physician says the only resource is to 
burn them off with nitrate of silver or muriatic acid, when 
a white spot will be jeft instead of a dark one. In case of 
large ‘‘birth-marks,” the surgeon must remove them and 
draw picces of skin bared from other parts of the head over 
the exposed places. Skilful surgeons may remove frightful 
deformities of this kind with scarcely a trace. Cotton 
masks for. the face are made of nice white “batting.” 
quilted an inch thick on the under side of a semicircle of 
cloth, large enough to cover the forehead and nearly all the 
cheeks, secured by tapes to the night-cap or bed-net for the 
hair. One xt the top and at cach corner are enough, Cut 
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large holes for the eyes, and wet the mask in a weak dilu- 
tion of ammonia, and wear it to bed. Flannel or oil-silk 
outside of all will keep it wet longest, but the face should 
be dipped in a basin of water every time one wakes in the 
night. 

BreLL.—Cairngorms are brown or yellow Scotch crystals, 
They resemble topaz, and are of about the same value.—A 
black lace sacque is not ‘‘too old” for a girl nearly 
seventeen. 

Hertre.—Soak your dress fifteen minutes before washing in 
a pail of tepid water in which a tablespoonful of sugar of 
lead has been dissolved. This will prevent its fading. 

OLp Maip.—Make your Swiss muslin dress with a demi- 
train. Trim with three pleated ruffles, each four inches 
wide. Make a plainly-draped upper-skirt, very long and 
full, and trim with one ruffle. The corsage is a regular 
basque, cut pointed or square in the neck and slashed 
below the waist. Flowing sleeves. Sash of gros grain 
ribbon. Fifteen yards are required for the dress, 

NertTi£.—Very narrow brackets are worn on the wristbands 
of gloves with two buttons ; wider bracelets are more con- 
spicuous, and should be placed further up on the arm.—Use 
benzine to remove grease spots from your gloves.—Trim 
your barége with alternate pleatings of green and white 
barége of the shades of those in the dress, 

Maup R.—We have repeatedly said that most depilatories 
are dangerous. Pluck out your superfluous hair by the 
. roots, and continue plucking it out when it reappears. — 
Read also our articles entitled, ‘‘ For the Ugly Girls.” 


\ 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1870. 


HILE ladies are eagerly seeking to enter trades 

and professions that have hitherto been almost 

exclusively filled by the opposite sex—printing and 
the law, for instance—they must look to it that men, 
driven, perhaps, from these channels by the temporary 
depreciation of wages which such attempts may cause, 
do not invade domains hitherto held, and with reason, 
to be the exclusive right of the fair sex, and wrest 
from the ladies, on their own ground, prizes that we 
suspect are much more advantageous, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, to women, than any they 
will ever be able to obtain in many trades into 
which they are so anxious to gain admittance. 
Any way, the news that reaches us from America 
is certainly ominous. It may not be generally 
known, says the leading New York journal, that 
there are half-a-dozen dressmaking establishments in 
this city where the sewing upon dresses is almost 
entirely performed by men. The chief of these is in 
an up-town street, near Broadway, but as there are no 
indications of masculine surroundings in the reception 
rooms, ladies who call to give orders rarely know the 
source of their dainty adornments. Ascending to the 
second story, are to be seen, in the front room, a 
quantity of big, bushy-headed Hungarians, Austrians, 
and Poles, seated on chairs or low stools, and sewing 
with great rapidity on fabrics of many hues and 
textures. These men work solely by the piece, and 
earn from 22 dols. to 32 dols. a-week, rising sometines 
to 36 dols., by working over hours at 25 cents an 
hour. The cutter is also a man, and is salaried at 
25 dols. a-week. Though not tied to especial 
periods of labour, the men usually reach their 
work at seven o'clock in the morning, rest for 
dinner between twelve and one, and depart at 
six. They vary in age from twenty-five to sixty, 
and have all served an apprenticeship in their 
several native countries, where the use of men as 
dressmakers is very common. The apprenticeship 
begins from the age of nine to thirteen. For the first 
year the boy acts as waiter in the workroom, and is 
also taught to sew. During the second year his sew- 
ing continues, but he is also employed to take dresses 
to customers and to buy trimmings. In the third year 
his sewing is also varied by taking dresses to ladies, 
but he adds the agreeable task of trying them on, and 
deciding what alterations may be needed. The mea- 
suring and fitting of the City firm alluded to is done 
by women. These men dressmakers are further spoken 
of as being far more skilled workers than the women, 
and they command accordingly much higher wages. We 
should be very sorry to discourage ladies in their laud- 
able attempts to open up remunerative employments 
for the sex, but we feel it necessary to point out, in 
reply to the unreasonable charges that many of the 
more strong-minded progressionists are making to 
account for the higher wages nearly everywhere com- 
manded by men, that itis not a matter of persecution on 
the part of capitalists and employers, of tyrannous ex- 
tortion upon the weaker sex, but simply and wholely 
a question of business. There can be no doubt in the 
mind of any unprejudiced observer that men usually 
command higher wages than women, not because they 
are men, but because their services are the most 
valuable ; and if women would ever attain the same 
commercial worth, they must be equally painstaking 
In preparing themselves for their work. We know 
this will be considered rank heresy in certain quarters, 
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but it is the truth nevertheless; and the cause of 
woman can never be truly served by abusing the 
opposite side, when the reason of failure is greatly, if 
not mainly, with herself. 


At length the new Act (33 and 34 Vic., cap. 93), 
lately passed to amend the law relating to the pro- 
perty of married women, is published, and takes effect 
at once. A copy reached us on Monday, the day of 
its publication, and although we recently explained its 
main features, when sent back to the Commons from 
the Lords, it may be as well to recapitulate the leading 
points. The Act contains, then, seventeen provisions, 
working out the preamble, that it is desirable to amend 
the law of property and contract with respect to 
married women. The new law has not a _ retrospec- 
tive effect, but only affects property “after the pass- 
ing of the Act,” which was on the 9th inst. The 
wages or earnings of any married woman, acquired or 
gained by her after the passing of this Act, in any em- 
ployment, occupation, or trade in which she is engaged, 
or which she carries on separately from her husband, 
and also any money or property so acquired by her 
through the exercise of any literary, artistic, or 
scientific skill, and all investments of such wages, 
earnings, money, or property shall be deemed 
and taken to be property held and settled to her sepa- 
rate use, independent of any husband to whom she 
may be married, and her receipts alone shall be a gocd 
discharge for such wages, earnings, and property. 
Deposits in savings banks by a married woman are to 
be deemed her senarate property. There are provisions 
as to property in the funds or in a joint-stock company 
or society. All deposits of money in favour of creditors 
are to be invalid. Personal property coming to a 
married woman to be her own, as also freehold. In 
any question between husband and wife as to property 
declared by this Act to be the separate property of the 
wife, either party may apply by summons or motion in 
a summary way, either in the Court of Chancery or, in 
England, to the Judge of a County Court, and there 
may be an appeal, and the judge may, if either party 
so require, hear the application in his private room. 
A married woman may effect a policy of insurance upon 
her own life or the life of her husband for her separate 
use. A policy of insurance effected by any married man 
on his own life and expressed upon the face of it to be 
for the benefit of his wife or of his wife and children, or 
any of them, shall be deemed a trust for the benefit of 
his wife for her separate use. A married woman may 
maintain an action. A husband shall not, by reason 
of any marriage after this Act has come into opera- 
tion, be liable for the debts of his wife contracted 
before marriage, but the wife shall be liable to be sued, 
and any property belonging to her for her separate use 
shall be liable to satisfy such debts as if she had con- 
tinued unmarried. A married woman having separate 
property is to be liable to a parish on her husband 
becoming chargeable, and there is a similar provision 
as to the children of a married woman, as a widow is 
now by law subject to for the maintenance of her 
children, but the Act is not to relieve the husband of 
a married woman from any liability at present imposed 
on the husband by law to maintain her children. The 
Act is not to extend to Scotland. The three last 
clauses are very concise, one of which is that “ this 
Act shall come into operation at the time of the pass- 
ing of this Act.” The measure was very much altered, 
it will be remembered, in the House of Lords. 


The Rev. C. F. Johnstone, Inspector of Schools, in 
his report for last year, speaks in favour of mixed 
schools. Much has been said, he observes, as to the 
undesirability of mixing boys and girls together, as to 
the acquaintances which the girls may form, and to 
the coarse habits and manners which they may con- 
tract; but he does not believe that the school is 
answerable for such things. If they occur it is in 
places where they would have occurred without the 
so called facilities of school life, in places where a low 
tone of manners and morals prevail, and where the 
school is naturally found reflecting the general cha- 
racter of the people, but not infecting, rather being 
infected by, the surrounding population. The 
managers of the best mixed schools report that the 
greatest good results from the mixed system. The boys 
become in measure softened, and learn the practical 
lesson of consideration for others. The girls 
acquire confidence, and by the natural stimulus of 
rivalry are quickened in their studies. In all places 
where these schools would ordinarily be found the 
children are already acquainted with each other; they 
mingle at their homes and in their play ; and it ap- 
pears the wiser plan to allow this natural and healthy 
intercourse to be continued in their school, rather than 
to obtrude the ideas of separation and of difference by 
treating each sex as though they would corrupt the 
other. From what we have seen of school life—and 
we have personally observed the working of Sunday- 
schools in most parts of England and Wales, as well ag 
Scotland—we are strongly inclined to side with My, 
Johnstone. We have known undoubted good arise 
from mixed teaching, and never any harm. At all 
events the question is one that 18 worth ccnsidering, 
and, if need be, testing experimentally, 
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_ That grim, imperturbable statist—figuratively speak- | 
ing, only, of course—the Registrar-General for Eng- 
land and Wales, has just issued his quarterly return, 
and many of its facts will be of more than usual in- 
terest at this season to ladies and heads of families. 
Tt may be of use to state, for instance, that no epidemic 
disease prevailed to any extent during the three 
months of April, May, and June, in Lowestoft, Herne 
Bay, Eastbourne, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Ilfracombe, 
Tenby, Aberystwith, Llandudno, Rhyl, Malvern, 
Buxton, Matlock, and THarrogate. Scarborough, 
Yarmouth, the Isle of Wight, Weymouth, Torquay, 
Penzance, Weston-super-Mare, Southport, and Tun- 
bridge experienced outbreaks either of scarlet-fever or 
of some other zymotic malady, but in none of these 
places was any epidemic very fatal, except in Penzance. 
It is thus fortunate that while a sanguinary war is 
raging on the Continent tourists find the English 
watering-places in a comparatively satisfactory state ; 
in fact, much healthier than the places of resort 


abroad, where sanitary science has made much 
less progress than in England. Again, at the 


present time it is important to watch closely the 
mortality of infants. In the healthier districts of 
England it appears by the Registrar’s life table that 
out of 100 born alive 10 die in the twelve months 
following. Now the births in a quarter have been 
compared with the deaths in the same time under one 
year of age in seventeen large English towns, and 
the deaths are 15 to 100 births; 5 are killed by 
various causes in these towns, in addition to the 10 
that die in healthy country districts. In this quarter 
the infants fared worst in Bradford, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bristol, where from 17 to 18 out of 
100 born alive died ; best in Portsmouth, Sunderland, 
and Sheffield, where from 11 to 13 infants under 
twelve months of age died to 100 born alive. The 
town of Nottingham has long had an evil veputation, 
perhaps not altogether deserved, for its infantile mor- 
tality, as well as for the quantity of Jaudanum sold to 
working mothers by its druggists; but its actual in- 
fantile mortality for the quarter, as compared with 
that of the elders (102 to 100) is much the 
same as that of the county as a whole. If we 
divide Nottingham into wards great differences between 
them are, howeyer, at once apparent. In Park ward, 
which contains a population of 5,023, chiefly in good 
houses, inhabited by families in easy or opulent cir- 
cumstances, there were four deaths of infants and 
eight of elders during the quarter. In St. Ann’s 
ward, with 20,079 of a poorer and more crowded 
population, there were thirty-two deaths of infants 
(double the ratio of Park ward), and forty-one of 
elders. But an infantile. mortality that seems espe- 
cially to call for explanation is that of the sub-district 
of Greasley, which contains a population of 18,028 
persons, partly collected into various small hamlets, 
and partly scattered, but covering a wide area, and 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, in coal-mining, and in 
framework knitting carried on at home. In this popu- 
lation there were 40 deaths of infants and 16 of elders 
during the quarter, out of 124 from all causes. 


A horrible and unique story—one most alarming, 
also, in its domestic aspects, since scarcely any limit 
can be placed to the danger which it suggests—has 
reached us from Omaha, Nebraska. It appears that 
last summer, while the steamboat Utah was ascending 
the Missouri River from Sioux City to Fort Benton, 
the small-pox broke out on board, and one of the pas- 
sengers died. The boat landed, and the corpse was 
taken ashore and buried. The burial was witnessed 
by a number of Indians of the Gros Ventres tribe, 
and as soon as the boat had resumed its course 
these Indians dug up the body, stripped it of 
the clothing in which it had been buried, and 
distributed the garments amongst themselves. In 
a few days the small-pox broke out upon the 
persons of those who had taken the garments, and it 
rapidly spread among the tribe, until out of 1,900 
Indians 750 had died. It is the custom with these 
Indians not to bury their dead, but to lay them upon 
the ground enveloped in the buffalo robe worn by the 
deceased, and to cover the spot with the branches of 
trees. The robes enclosing the dead bodies are almost 
always valuable, and some of them are worth large 
sums of money. Incredible as it may seem, a set of 
traders at Fort Benton went through the country of 
the Gros Ventres Indians, where 750 of them had died 
with the small-pox, and managed to find the graves 
and steal from the corpses the infected robes in which 
they had died and been buried. Some of the men 
engaged in this occupation took the disease and 
died, but their comrades persevered and collected the 
robes, which they placed in a warehouse at Fort Ben- 
ton, and subsequently sent them down the river. So 
that 600 or 700 of these infected skins, certain to 
carry with them one of the worst diseases, have 
been forwarded to the Eastern markets, and may 
Scatter the contagion to as many different places. The 
small-pox subsequenty broke out among other Indian 
tribes near Fort Benton, and the traders accumulated 
an additional supply of the robes taken from the dead, 
when the military authorities learned what was going 
on, and confiscated the whole lot. But the mischief 
chat has already been done is without remedy. 


Hew Alri. 
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SONGS, é&e. 


‘“‘Qver the Merry Campanian Plains.” Words by 
Henry Frrencu. Music by Luice Borpesz. § (Cramer.) 
‘“‘The Birds were Telling One Another.” Words by 


Freperick Enock. Music by Henry Smarr. (Cramer.) 


OvER THE Merry CAMPANIAN Pratns.—The music is 
better than the words, but neither is of any particular 
merit. There is a surface sparkle, however, in the latter 
that catches the ear, and will cause the piece to pass 
muster with those who, desiring the tunesome rather than 
the profound, are not very exacting in their choice. 

Tur Brrps WERE TELLING ONE ANOTHER.—Mr. Smart 
rarely sets his hand to anything, however slight, that he 
does not perfect with true musicianlike painstaking. 
Especially happy is he usually in what we may call his 
sketches of sammer’s charms, her merry woods, her tum- 
bling brooks, her wealth of animated nature; and in the 
piece before us he displays all his wonted cheeriness. The 
music is, if we may so express ourselves, redolent of the 
country ; the merry thrush, as Mr. Enock has it, really 
shaking ‘all the bough with piping clear.” In short, it 
is just one of those pleasant, unpretentious, happy efforts 
of a practised pen, that lovers of good music, as distin- 
guished from mere word torturing and feats of note- 
splitting skill, like to fall across and enjoy, as the com- 
plement of their more solid fare. 


“Do Not Look at Life’s Long Sorrow.” Words by 
ApreLaipE A. Procror. Music by Kare Lucy Warp. 
(Lamborn Cock, and Co.) ° 

‘“The Fairest Maiden Led the Dance.” Words by 
Cae ere Enocx. Music by Ciro Piysutz. (Lamborn 

OcK. 

‘©T Heard a Voice.” Words by Louisa Gray. Music 


by Crro Piysuti. (Lamborn Cock.) 


Do Nor Loox at Lirr’s Lone Sorrow.—This is yet 
another setting of the late Miss Proctor’s well-known 
moralistic lines commencing ‘‘ One by one the sands are 
flowing,” and in choosing them Miss Ward_provokes 
comparison with the musical versions of G. A. Macfarren 
and others, and not, we fear, to her advantage. Still, 
she has written thoughtfully, and her more simple treat- 
ment may find favour with some. 

Tur Farrest Marpen Lep tue Dance, and I HEearp 
A VoIcE are two thoroughly charming songs ; the former 
slightly too sentimental perhaps in the words, but with a 
merry dash and sparkle in the music that would go far to 
compensate for much more tangible defects ; the latter 
tenderly pathetic, with a melody that lingers in the 
memory like the sound of bells across the waters at 
twilight, or the cooing of birds after the rain. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

‘¢ Where the Bee Sucks.” ‘Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by AnrHuR O’LEaRyY. (Lamborn Cock, and Co.) 

‘¢Twilight Reveries for the Pianoforte.” By FREDERIC 
H. Cowen. (Lamborn Cock.) 

‘Nocturne for the Pianoforte.” 
Cowen. (Lamborn Cock.) 

Wuere THE Bre Sucks.—Over and over again has 
Dr. Arne’s popular ditty been transcribed for the sake of 
pianoforte students, and on almost every imaginable plan, 
from that of the sky-rockets and air-mangling version of 
the clever executant, to the bald and meagre instrumen- 
tation of the over-cautious fledgling. Mr. O’Leary strikes 
out a medium path, and manages, while admirably pre- 
serving the air, to add some really original and pleasant 
embellishments. We can therefore honestly commend 
this piece to all who are in search of a pianoforte study of 
this old favourite. 

The Twiuicut Reverizs have been, we learn from the 
title-page, composed by desire of, and dedicated to, 
H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Prussia. They thus pos- 
sess, on that account, some little additional interest at 
this time, but we have certainly met with Mr. Cowen in 
happier moods. The ‘“ Reveries” leave the impression 
upon us of being somewhat too laboured—certainly not 
one of the highest claims to notice of twilight themes. 

The NocturnE, by the same composer, errs, if err it 
does, on the opposite side of too great simplicity. It is 
nevertheless a very pleasant piece, and should be propor- 
tionately successful. 


By Freveric H. 


‘Nellie Waltzes.” Composed by ELLEN Exiza Starces. 
(Turner, Leadenhall-street.) 


Neti Watrzes.—The effort apparently of a young 
composer who is more familiar with the keyboard than 
the exigencies of the ball-room. The set is far removed 
from the worst we have met with, even from the pens of 
more experienced writers, yet truth compels us to say 
there is a sameness abont them that is apt to weary one 
before reaching the end, however attractive they may be 
in parts. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Good Stories, 20th Series, cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 

M‘Carthy’s My Enemy’s Daughter, cheap edition, 12mo., 2s. boards. 

Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, Vol. 19 and 20, 3s. 6d. each. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, Centenary Bdition, Vol. 8, “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” er. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. . 

Curwen’s Echoes from the French Poets, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Legge’s Wayside Sketches, in Prose and Verse, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Thoughts and Sketches in Verse, by C. P. J., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Knapsack Guide to Norway, New Edition, 12mo, 6s. limp roan. 

Craik’s Esther Hill’s Secret, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. Gd. cloth. Fi 

Hug 0’s (Victor) Toilers of the Sea, Cheap Edition, 12mo, 28s. boards. 


—— 


MUSICAL, LITERARY. & ART JOTTINGS. 


Tnx death, at Pilnitz, of Madame Bender, for whom Weber 
composed ‘‘ Preciosa,” is announced. i 

The Rev. George Gilfillan is engaged on a new “Life of Sir 
Walter Scott.” It will be published by Messrs. Oliphant, of 
Edinburgh. 

The present is not to be the last season of Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed’s Entertainment at the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration, Mr. Reed, having unexpectedly been enabled to 


| 


renew his lease, will again appear in a new entertainment in 
November next. 


ee ee last five ead Messrs. Marion, of London, have 
sold more than seventy tho i i 
hadlicn Pal y usand copies of the portrait of 

The Charing-cross Theatre will shortly, it is said, be 
leased by an eminent composer, and devoted to the production 
of opera bouffe. 

The inhabitants of Crawley have determined to perpetuate 
among them the memory of the late Mr. Mark Lemon, who 
was for many years a resident of that village, by erecting a 
drinking fountain to his memory. 

Miss Laura Harris, the American prima donna who sang 
some seasons since at Her Majesty's Theatre, hasbeen engaged 
for the San Carlos at Lisbon, the season of which will 
commence in October next. 

Mdme. Anna Bishop is about to visit Canada with a company 
of artistes from New York, for the purpose of giving a series of 
outdoor concerts at Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, and the other 
chief cities. 

The author of those highly-coloured works, “ Ouida” and 
“Puck,” is a Miss La Ramee—a lady whose father was a 
French officer. She lives with her mother at one of the large 
hotels in London, and frequently gives parties there. The 
author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She,” &c., is also a lady—a Miss 
Broughton. 

The preliminary rehearsals for the Birmingham Festival 
took place last week in St. George’s Hall. Mr. Benedict’s 
new oratorio St. Peter is the most important novelty in the 
scheme of performances. It promises, moreover, to be the 
most important work of the composer. It consists of some 
fifty-four pieces, including an orchestral interlude of remark- 
able beauty. The choruses are also effective. 


Miss Laura Joyce, a young lady who made asuccessfulappear- 
ance as Gertrude in Planché’s comediette, The Loan ofa Lover, at 
the St. George’s Hall recently, is a daughter of Mrs. Dauncey 
Maskell, the elocutionist, and a pupil of Signor Schira, at the 
London Academy of Music. Miss Maskell is, we hear, des- 
tined for the lyric stage, and already arrangements are being 
made for bringing her out in English operas next season. 

As Mdme. Patti (Marquise de Caux) was unable to go to 
Homburg on account of the war, the Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival offered her an engagement, but the 
terms asked by the prima donna being 200/. for each time of 
singing, which for eight performances would amount to 1,600/., 
it need scarcely be added that the negotiations came promptly 
to an end. 


A young lady of New York, who owes a large fortune to her 
father having “struck oil,” has hit upon a startling ornament 
to be worn at the theatre. Unable to enter society, she grati- 
fies vanity by attracting public attention. Her Jast freak is 
to appear at the Grand Opera without jewels or flowers, her 
only ornament being a live snake coiled around her wrist. 
The snake is constantly climbing up and down her arm or 
nestling in her hand, enjoying her fan and words of endear- 
ment. Every opera-glass is fixed on her and the snake. 


The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have secured 
the well-known portrait of Charles Dickens, by Ary Scheffer. 
It was painted when he was forty-three, in 1855, and exhibi- 
ted at the Royal Academy in the following year. The 
countenance is manly and vigorous, with deep brown hair, 
a happy medium between the showy youth with exuberant 
locks, as painted by Maclise, and the rugged countenance, 
with grizzly beard, of his latest period. The face is seen 1n 
three-quarters, looking over his left shoulder. The hands are 
joined on the opposite side. 

Report says that there is now studying under M. Roger 
(the well-known tenor of the Grand Opera), an American 
young lady, whose career as a songstress he predicts will be 
unusually brilliant. He has a private theatre, in which the 
pupils frequently appear. The audience is composed of 
managers of operas, composers, and musical critics, and is as 
competent an assembly as could well be collected. They 
confirm M. Roger’s prediction. The young lady is Miss 
Mackie, and she has adopted for the stage the pseudonym, 
Malle. Gactano. She passes in Paris generally for a Spaniard, 
and she looks like a daughter of Seville. Her admirers also 
accredit her with great beauty. 

This is what comes of encouraging infant prodigies: A 
performer styled Eugene Elvine, but whose real name is Wm. 
Pritchard, has been charged before the Liverpool magistrates 
with brutality to a boy, seven years of age, who was his 
apprentice. ‘The boy’s name was Benjamin Stoddart, and his 
parents, it is said, live at Kendal. The ill usage consisted of 
unmerciful beatings with a strap, the prisoner’s practice 
apparently being to thrash the little fellow whenever he 
failed in the performances and drills through which he was 


daily put in order to train him for the ‘‘ profession.” The 
magistrates directed that the little boy, whose diminutive 


size and delicate appearance excited general compassion, 
should be sent to the workhouse, and Elvine himself was 
remanded. 

The approaching festival at Hereford takes place on August 
23, 24, 25, and 26, a few days before the Birmingham musical 
meeting. Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Sinico, 
Madame Patey, Miss Marion Severn ; Mr. Verpon Rigby, Mr. 
Montem Smith, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr, Santley are the 
vocalists engaged, Mr. ‘Townshend Smith officiating as con- 
ductor. There will be full choral service daily in the cathedral, 
where also will be given, on Tuesday at one o’clock, Elijah, 
and in the evening at eight, Parts 1 and 2 of the Creation and 
Mr. Barnby’s Rebekah. This evening performance in the 
sacred edifice has excited much controversy. The advocates 
of the innovation contend that it will _be convenient to 
visitors, and especially so to ladies, who will thus be able to 
be present without change of dress from that worn at the 
morning performance, evening dress being inadmissible at the 
cathedral. 

Mr. Leng, proprietor of the Sheffield Telegraph, has been 
tried, at the Leeds assizes, for publishing a libel on the Earl 
and Countess of Sefton. Mr. Digby Seymour, who appeared 
for Mr. Leng, said that his client had made an ample apology 
for the indiscretion of his sub-editor, Mr. Peddie, and con- 
tended that Mr. Leng was not responsible, as when the 
paragraph was published, he was ill at home, and unable to 
exercise his usual supervision over what went into the paper. 
The Lord Chief Baron, in summing up, said he should ask the 
jury whether there had been a want of due care and caution 
by the defendant in giving the libel publicity. It was to be 
supposed that on the morning after its publication om 
obnoxious paragraph would attract his attention, but oa it 
as the evidence went, there was nothing to show any L aon 
had been taken to stop, even at that moment, 2 er in 
of any paper of the 4th of April which might ye sefton Maa 

? 
the defendant’s hands. His lordship said a Fee on: 
taken a proper course in_ proceeding by oy vill be 
The jury found a verdict for the Crown ; 
pronounced by the full court next term. 
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RIDING-HABITS. 


HE preference for black shows itself this season in 
riding-habits, as a coloured habit is scarcely to be 
met with. A light quality of ladies’ cloth is the material 
most used, varied occasionally by drap d’été, or summer 
cashmere, a soft, flowing, graceful fabric used 
by French equestriennes, but objectionable on 
account of its twilled surface, which catches 
and holds dust. Stylish postillion basques are 
now generally worn. These are either held 
full in pleats or are very plain, square, or 
pointed, according to the figure of the wearer. 
The full square postillion best suits slight 
figures, a plain pointed basque those more 
stout. The darts in front of the corsage should 
be rather deep, and made extremely tapering, 
in order to give a very full appearance to the 
bust. Forms made of crinoline or haircloth, 
with whalebones set in curves, are fastened 
inside the lining, and a little wadding is placed 
below the armpits to keep the figure in good 
shape. Chemisettes of linen or of folded lawn 
relieve the black of summer habits, and are 
cool and fresh-looking. The merest edge of 
‘Valenciennes is admirable on linen collars and 
cuffs, but much lace and embroidery are in bad 
taste with riding costumes. 

Very little trimming is used on habits. Black 
braid and black buttons, either jet, or else 
cloth over wooden moulds, are all that is 
necessary. Ladies wearing mourning some- 
times use a flat pleating on the waist and 
sleeves, and finish the edge of the train with a 
box-pleating two inches wide, made double and 
bias of the material, and set in like a ruffle 
between the facing and the dress. 

Habit trains are made quite short, and with 
more fulness than when gored skirts first came 
into fashion, as a closely-gored train was found 
to be inconvenient and ungraceful when the 
rider was seated. The right-hand side of the 
train should be ten or twelve inches longer 
than the left side, to allow for the position of 
the limb when in the saddle. The skirt should 
be sewed to a waistband that is pointed in 
front, and very securely attached to the habit 
body, in order to keep it well in its place. 

Hats are of glossy beaver, with half-high 
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band with bow of black velvet. Rice-straw hat, trimmed 
with a garland of flowers, and gauze scarf. 

2, Costume for a young lady.—Skirt and bodice of 
pale grey foulard, with blue stripes. Tunic casaque of 
plain grey foulard, without sleeves, tight-fitting at the 
waist, and large pouff behind. Black straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon. Grey silk parasol. 


WALKING TOILETTES FOR THE COUNTRY. 
1. Toilette of pearl-grey mohair, ‘under-skirt quite plain, 


crowns, round which is entwined a grenadine 
veil with flowing ends, or a mask veil of lace 
with streamers of lace behind. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 

The simplest toilettes are prettiest for chil- 
dren during the hot weather. Piqués, white 
muslins, and pale buff linen make up a suitable 
wardrobe for a child. Little girls of two years 
wear yoke slips, the fulness from the yoke being allowed 
to hang loose, instead of being confined by a sash. At 
the gay Continental watering-places the miniature women 
appear in the ball-room during the early hours of the 
evening dressed in imitation of their mothers and sisters. 
They wear slips of silk beneath elaborate over-dresses of 
Valenciennes and muslin, or else the silk is flounced with 
pleatings of white organdy. Hoops are not worn. Two 
muslin skirts not very stiffly starched give all the size 
necessary. 

Strung coral jewellery is the prettiest for a child. Dia- 
monds on a child make one wonder what will satisfy the 
little creature when she is grown. Mothers 
who have the bad taste to put solitaire dia- 
monds in their children’s ears should use the 
French earring, that merely bores through the 
ear and is fastened at the back, but does not 
hang and draw down the lobe of the ear. 

High-necked and long-sleeved robes are 
made for infants even at this season, as the 
tender skin of a babe always requires some 
covering. A new protector for infants, called 
the Eureka, and water-proof, is cut like drawers, 
to conform to the child’s shape, and fastens 
with buttons instead of pins. 

VARIETIES. 

Fichus of white tarletane laid in many folds 
and trimmed with narrow pleatings are much 
worn in Paris with low-necked dresses. The 
gathered flounces on the dress skirt are then 
edged with pleatings of tarletane. This is a 
frail trimming and the tarletane will not wash, 
but it is inexpensive, and it costs less to have 
fresh new pleatings made than to pay a laun- 
dress for washing those of muslin. 

Black velvet enters largely into the toilettes 
of the summer. Here it is confined to trim- 
mings and sashes, but in Paris it is used with 
a less sparing hand, the latest caprice being 
for a black velvet petticoat worn beneath a 
casaque of Swiss muslin. 

Ruffs have had their day. | Wide-pleated 
musiin Truffs were always too conspicuous for 
the street, and are now being replaced, even 
in home toilettes, by small standing frills of 


lace, or else by linen coll , l 
edged with Valenciennes’ ars, either plain or 
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DESCRIPTION oF 
ILLUSTRATIO Sao 
SEASIDE TOILETTEs, 
1. Dress of unbleached lawn, with train 
skirts trimmed with a deep pleated - Hlouinne: 
edged at the top and bottom with English 
embroidery ; upper-skirt looped up behina, 


SEASIDE TOILETTES. 


upper-skirt forming a pouff behind, is trimmed with a 
deep flounce, bows of black velvet on each side, and a 
broad velvet band across the apron front. Bodice with 
short round basques; the revers and waistband are of 
black velvet. Rice-straw bonnet with turned-up brim, 
trimmed with white lace, bows of black velvet, and a tuft 
of pearl-grey feathers. 

2. Dress of Havannah-coloured foulard. The skirt is 
trimmed behind with four flounces headed by a pouff. On 
each side a trimming of unbleached foulard simulates a 
drapery fastened at equal distances with bows of 
Havannah ribbon. A very deep flounce ornaments the 


| mon mouldy cheese, is the test of ripeness. 
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front, headed with a drapery to match the sides, and a 
fluted heading. Hialf-fitting casaque open in front, and 
the basque cut up under the arm. This casaque is edge 
with a narrow gathered flounce of unbleached foulard. 
Pagoda sleeves with crevés, slashes at the back to show 
puffs of unbleached foulard ornamented with three 
Havannak ribbon bows. Very small hat of Havannah 
straw adorned with tea-roses. 


Che Housekeeper. 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


VARIETIES OF CHEESE.—Last wee k we gave a 
few hints on cheese and its uses. Tothose of our 
readers, even in the country, who depend on 
the market for their supplies, and they necessarily 
form the majority, and it may be interesting 
instructive to learn something of the variety and 
quality of the cheese which is imported, as well 
as that manufactured in our own land. The pas- 
turage’ of different countries, or sections of the 
same country, has a great intluence on the quality 
and flavour of the cheese. 

The Cheshire cheese is made entirely of new 
milk, warm from the cow, and therefore retains 
all the cream. These cheeses weigh from sixty to 
one or two hundred pounds, made from the milk 
of large herds often numbering one or two hun- 
dred cows. They are thought to be rich in pro- 
portion to their size and age. 

The rich, orange tint, both in English and 
American cheese, is given by annetto, marigold, 
or carrots. We think the natural golden colour 
of the milk, without any adulteration, is much 
richer. 

In some dairies the richness of the cheese is 
increased by clarifying beef suet and mixing it 
with the milk—a hazardous experiment—detract- 
ing from the pure flavour of the cheese, and 
risking speedy rancidity. 

Single Gloucester cheese is generally made of 
skimmed milk; sometimes of the night’s milk 
skimmed and the morning’s milk warm from the 
cow. Of course when made of all skimmed milk 
itis hard and dry, but when half skimmed and 
half new milk, if made with care and well cured, 
it has a good flavour, and for those who like a 
mild cheese, is quite as tempting as those that are 
richer. 

The Double Gloucester is made from new milk 
alone, thus securing all the cream, and if not in- 
jured by over much rennet or scalding, is the most 
generally acceptable of any variety. It is rich, 
but mild, and cuts smoothly without crumbling, 
like the Cheshire. 

Stilton cheese is one of the richest kinds. The 
cream of one day’s milk is added to the warm new 
milk of the next. In this country they are made 
in a deep hoop or vat containing from eight to ten 
pounds, and are not considered of proper age for 
the table till two years old. Little blue spots 
through the cheese, not at all like those on com- 
They require 
very careful handling, and are very fine, we think more agree- 
able at a year old than when left to the age that epicures 
love best in cheese. 

The Cottenham cheese is a variety of cream cheese, manu- 
factured in Cottenham, near Cambridge, that is considered 
superior to the Stilton, as the herbage upon which the cows 
feed gives the milk a peculiar fragrance. 

The Parmesan is made in several parts of Lombardy. It is 
quite celebrated. Many suppose it is made from goat’s milk, 
but it is simply from cow’s milk skimmed. The meadows of 
the Po are noted for extremely rich herbage, and the peculia- 
rities of the Parmesan cheese are owing in part to this, to- 
gether with the mode of manufacturing it. Half 
the milk to be used is allowed to stand sixteen 
hours, the other half but six. Itis then heated 
and coagulated in a boiler, and broken up fine 


without removing, by sticks with cross wires ; 
then scalded once more till the curd has separated 


from the whey and become quite firm. It is then 


and trimmed with a narrower pleating to match 
the under-skirt. Waistcoat bodice cut low and 
square, with long basque and page sleeves, 
edged with pleating and embroidery; waist- 
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taken out, drained, salted, and pressed. The best 
Parmesan cheese is kept four years before cutting. 

The Cheddar is similar to the Parmesan ; but 
very little of the best quality is now made, and 
that which is generally sold for it is inferior. 

The Dunlop is one of the best Scottish cheeses, 
made only of new milk, but there is nothing pe- 
culiar in the mode of making it. 

A peculiarly rich cheese in Lincolnshire is 
known in London as New cheese. It is made 
wholly from cream, or sometimes morning’s milk, 
warm from the cow, is used, and the cream of 
the day before added to it. It is made quite thin, 
pressed gently two or three times, and then left 
to cure for a few days, when it is ready to be sent 
to market for immediate use. It is greatly es- 
teemed for eating with radish and salad. This 
cheese is easily made in any family when sufficient 
cream can be spared. Stir in a tablespoonful of 
rennet toa pint of warm cream; when the curd 
is ‘‘set,” spread a cloth over a sieve and lay the 
curd into it to stand for twenty-four hours, when 
it may be put into a small hoop, a wet cloth anda 
board laid on top, to press and drain it a little, 
and in a few hours it will be ready for use. 

The Swiss cheese has a peculiar flavour and 
richness, which can be gained only from the 
mountain pastures. Some varieties are mottled 
and highly flavoured by the bruised leaves of 
the melitot. 

In Sage or Green cheese the curd is coloured ae 
flavoured by bruising the fresh green leaves 0 
sage, marigold, parsley, or corn leaves, and mix- 
ing withthe curd. Among the Romans it ee ree 
tomary to flavour with thyme and other aces ae te 

Cream cheese is simply cream dried sulliciently 
to be cut with a knife. Green rushes are plaited 

laid on the bottom of the 
or sewed together and lat th hf 
hoop, which must have holes all through for the 

h P; t n off freely. On these rushes a quan- 
AN Ned Ln m is laid, another plait of 
tity of good thick crea h th P! (0) 
rushes is put on top of the cheese so that it ma 


be turned without handling. The cheese should 


than an inch to an inch and a half 
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Wy Dearest One, for Chee. 


Words by GroraE Cooper. Si Music by J. G. MAEDER. 
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In every thought, in every dream The days may creep, the days may fly, 
Thy face is like a star; And frowns and cares may be, 

I count the hours, but, oh! they seem I'll meet them all, and live or dis: 
So slow when thou’ rt afar. ek to My dearest one, for thee. 


Tl meet them all, &c. 
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thick. The thinner it is made the soonerit ripens. It is now 
kept in a warm place for a few days to sweat or ripen, but 
it requires much care and good judgment, as too great heat or 
cold is injurious. 

In Thuringia and Saxony a cheese is made of five pounds of 
the best potatoes, half steamed, pulverised and reduced to a 
pulp and well beaten, and mixed into ten pounds of sweet 
curd ; a little salt is added, then it stands three or four days, 
and is again thoroughly broken up and kneaded and then 
pressed into little baskets for the whey to drain off, when it is 
made} into balls and dried in the shade. They keep well, 
and improve with age, and are said to excel in flavour the best 
cheese made in Holland. 

We are indebted for much information respecting foreign 
cheese to Webster’s Encyclogedia of Domestic Economy, a very 
useful and valuable work of its kind. 


Aotherly Galks with Poung Housekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. BEEcHER. 


XI._FRIENDLY CRITICISMS. 
HERE is a latent obstinacy in every person, even the most 
timid and gentle, and nothing wakes it to such active 
iife as sarcasm or ridicule, Criticism given in that spirit 
blinds the recipient to whatever of justice there may be in the 
censure ; but there are very few things which deserve more 
gratitude than friendly, kindly criticism. An honest mind 
will rejoice to meet such a spirit, and examining the reasons 
for the censure, will gladly make the needed corrections ; or 
if a careful review fails to convince us of the soundness of the 
criticism, we should earnestly endeavour to make a clearer 
and more satisfactory statement of the points objected to. 
We are conscious of much help derived from the friendly 
objections made to some of our statements, and though some- 
times we think the critic mistaken, and cannot yield the point, 
yet we find great advantage in it, inasmuch as it compels us to 
examine very cautiously, and give the reasons for the faith 
that is in us in a more definite manner. We therefore tender 
tender thanks for all. 

One ‘‘ hopes we will give plain receipts, adapted to persons 
of limited salaries.” The next thinks ‘‘fewer words, short 
and comprehensive receipts,” would be more satisfactory. 
Another wishes we would be more definite, going more into 
detail, giving the most minute directions ; ‘‘remember we are 
beginners, and want to be taught the A, B, C of house- 
keeping.” 

The second is doubtless an old housekeeper, the last is 
probably a ‘‘a young thing,” as she says. To such we are 
sent, and will try to make every rule and direction as plain 
and definite as possible. 

A lady writes : ‘‘I hope Mrs. Beecher will not counsel us 
to be too neat ; for as far as my observation goes, women are 
in danger of wearing themselves out with needless work.” 

If from early childhood a habit of neatness and precision in 
all things has not been thoroughly established, when womanly 
cares usurp the freedom of girlhood, and the necessity of 
faithful superintendence, or active labour, demands a wise use 
of time, it will take months to uproot the evil of carelessness, 
to learn how many precious hours are wasted, by throwing 
things “anywhere,” because you are in a hurry, and have so 
much todo. That is just the very reason why every arlicle, 
however trivial, should be put at once in its own true place, 
and nowhere else, the moment it leaves your hand. It takes 
time and “ patient continuance in well-doing” to learn this 
lesson ; but ounce learned no money could buy it of you. ‘‘ In 
a hurry just now and can’t stop.” Will you not be as much, 
perhaps more, in a hurry to-morrow? And will it not seem 
very hard, and make you quite impatient, to-morrow, 
to hunt ten or fifteen minutes for something you 
must have, but which you have thrown, you know not 
where, to-day because of the hurry? If you had _ but 
taken a step, or raised your hand, you could have put the 
article exactly in the right place and never missed the time. 
But now deduct the few extra seconds, hardly that which you 
gain to-day, or think you gain, by tossing the article any- 
where, from the time you will spend to-morrow in hunting for 
it, and you will hardly believe how much you have wasted. 
That was only one item—how many more just like it were 
pilfering your time all day ? 

Look at the wastefulness of careless, untidy habits, and 
honestly estimate how much time—we will say nothing here 
of money—is lost every day by them; then multiply the 
wasted hours of one day by the number of days in a year and 
any one will be surprised at the sum total. We know that 
neatness and order of the strictest kind, instead of increasing 
labour, most certainly make it comparatively easy, and heavy 
burdens light. 

The absolute necessity of saving time, of making each hour 
as long as possible, which we learned in earlier life, convinced 
us, as nothing but practical experience could have done, of 
the wisdom of a mother’s patient teaching, which in girlhood 
we thought too stringent. It is because we have tested how 
wonderfully order and neatness lighten labour, that we give 
‘‘]ine upon line and precept upon precept,” in our endeavours 
to convince young housekeepers of this truth. 


MARRIAGE AND Rogpprry.—A young Spaniard, twenty 
years of age, named Antonia B. Agacio, was arrested on 
Friday, at Lytham, on a charge of robbing his father of 2,300/. 
He absconded in May last, with a young woman, whom he 
subsequently married, and has been since chased by detectives 
through France and Spain, back to England, from London to 
Windermere, to Preston, and finally to Lytham, where he 
was captured. When seized, he struggled violently to get 
hold of two loaded revolvers, which his wife was going to 
hand to him. 2,0007. was found in his possession. He was 
brought before the Liverpool magistrates on Saturday, but 
the father refused to make any further charge than saying 


that his sO di $ . - ° 
planation. n did not deny his guilt, and had given no ex 


Those ee who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are renee ully Solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 


overcome, they will say like th 4 it i 
finest Starch they ever used, e Queen’s laundress, it is the 


Fancy DRESSES.—Z. SIMPSON and Company invi : : 
tion to their extensive stock of New Simmer rneheat rE ei 
73d., 83d., 10fd., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 64d. per yard, worth 93d.—Z. Smrpson and 
Co. are also offering a Jarge parcel of really useful Fancy Silks 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. ~65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F’. ©. we : 

Lapres should ,emember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals sor its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For makir g Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d, 


and le, oxes, also 1d. packets. 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. II. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


Was it not Madame de 
Genlis who described the 
education of manner under 
the old régime of France ? 
In her memoirs she speaks 
of hating Paris, when she 
came from the provinces, 
for the ordeal she under- 
went to fit her for polite 
society. She was taught, 
what she fancied she knew 
already, how to walk, and 
was placed in the stocks 
j iy two or three hours a day 
to teach her the right position of her feet in standing. A 
corset and backboard were provided to form an erect habit. 
This shows that the elegancies of manner are not cultivated 
without sincere pains. Nature, indeed, creates some models 
of such refined proportions and such informing spirit that they 
fall at once into the curves of grace ; but these are for models, 
and happily nothing forbids us of lesser merit to attempt the 
same lesson. Are not some born masters of the piano, full- 
blown at once over the first difficulties of music? And does 
this hinder any pupil from six hours’ daily drill, if need be, 
to grasp the same difficulties? The same end is to be attained, 
whether instantly or not ; and in some cases the more labo- 
rious is by all means the most delightful player. Courage, 
then. The same thing is true of other efforts than those of 
the keyboard ; and it is quite as certain that the woman who 
trains herself to be graceful will be so, as that the clumsy 
young pedant at the scales will, in time, rush victoriously 
through the ‘‘ Shower of Pearls,” the ‘‘ Cascade of Roses,” 
or any other Grawing-room favourite of gelatinised octaves. 

English women are usually well trained in a sort of martinet 
propriety of attitude which suits their solid contours ; Ameri- 
can women have the least natural grace of any nation in the 
world; but neither Anglo-Saxon race approaches those 
lengthened curves, those bends of every slender joint and 
supple muscle, which fill the eye in looking at a woman of 
Latin race. Look at that young Spanish girl, and note her 
charm of gesture. She is rounded, yet fine in figure, and 
seems to be, as I can best phrase it, all muscle. No one can 
think of her bones as having any hardness more than the 
limbs of a poplar. She leans on the railing of the balcony, 
not straight forward as even the elegant and delicate English 
ladies do, but lengthwise, as if reclining ; and the bend of her 
supple wrist, with the black and gold fan, is simply fascinat- 
ing. In gazing at those intransferable curves, I gain some- 
thing which I reduce to two points. 1. Sideway movements 
and attitudes please more than those either forward or back. 
2. The secret of grace is to teach every joint of the body to 
bend that can be bent. 

Take the last point first, and you have all that you need to 
teach the finest grace. To the dumb-bells, to the calisthenic 
exercises, and work as if you were qualifying yourself to be a 
contortionist at a circus. Vitalise every fibre, as the hot- 
blooded Southerner is vitalised, and the body will play into 
grace of itself. 

The first thing is the hardest—to stand straight. Most 
people are satisfied indeed to attain this point of physical and 
polite culture, and never get beyond it. An erect stiffness is 
better than a crooked one. To be admirable, the figure must 
be perfectly flat in the back. No projecting shoulder-blades, 
no curves here, however they may be desirable elsewhere. A 
stout figure can hardly be unrefined if the shoulders and the 
back are wellformed. A pair of inelastic shoulder-braces 
must be called into requisition ; and these should be made of 
satin jean, two inches wide, and corded at the edge. Make 
them barely long enough to reach the belt of the skirts worn, 
and button to them. Set the shoulders perfectly flat against 
the wall, and find the distance between their blades ; fasten 
a broad strap the same length, not more than two inches, very 
likely, by sewing it to the edges of the straps behind at the 
height of the lower part of the scapula. This is the best, as 
well as the cheapest, shoulder-brace I have found. If well 
proportioned, and all the measure allowed scant as possible, it 
cannot fail to draw the shoulders into place. Excellent 
teachers of physical training say that the will alone should be 
used to teach one’s self to stand straight, and this is true of a 
person in perfect health. But round shoulders result from 
weakness or sedentary pursuits, against which it is useless to 
struggle ; and I would not debar any half invalid from the 
luxury of the support given by a strict pair of braces. They 
relieve the heart and lungs by throwing the weight of the 
chest on the back, where it belongs, instead of crowding it 
down on the breast. To correct the ugly rise of the shoulders 
which accompanies curvature always, and sometimes exists 
without it, weights must be used. Nothing is more unfeminine 
than the straight line of shoulder, which properly belongs to 
a cuirassier or an athlete. Some mothers 1 have known made 
their children walk the floor with a pail of water in each 
hand, to give their shoulders a graceful droop from neck to 
arm. <A substitute may be worn in one’s room while at work, 
in the shape of an outside brace of triple grey linen, having 
two extra straps buckling round the tip of each shoulder, the 
longer end reaching the belt, with a wedge-shaped lead or 
iron weight hooked to it. This is heroic practice, but effec- 
tual ; and the pains it requires are amply compensated by lines 
of figure which are the surest exponents of high breeding. 

The position of the feet is not to be neglected in the lesson 
of standing. The toes should be widely turned out to balance 
well ; and if the foot is inclined to turn, this may be remedied 
by having the boot heels made higher on the inside. This 
will throw the foot into a position to develop the arched 
instep. A crooked leg is a matter for surgical treatment ; 
and in these days of curative ingenuity it will be but the 
work of a few months, with steel braces, to bring the most 
awkward limb into shape. Those who have seen the wonders 
wrought with deformed children who have crooked limbs, and 
bodies too, will consider it a simple matter to bring a partial 
disfiguration under control. For painful swelling of the feet 
in warm weather I find no remedy so effectual as an ice-cold 
footbath of five minutes in the evening, or when they are 
most troublesome. ‘This, however, must never be taken 
without first wetting the head plentifally in ice water, 
and keeping a cold bandage on it all the while. It is a 
good plan to soak the feet for fifteen minutes in warm 
water twice a week. This keeps them elastic, and in 
delicate, pliant condition. 

An elegant carriage is the patent of nature’s nobility, and 
will almost come of itself when the body is thrown into proper 
attitudes, and made properly clastic by exercise. The great 
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cause of all stiffness I find is the want of this—a general 
rustiness of all the limbs. To the slender child of the South 
the climate supplies a degree of relaxation and suppleness 
which dispenses with the need of action. The women 0 
South American colonies never walk for exercise, yet oe 
movements are full of grace. The stimulus so potent an 

softening, of thorough circulation, can only be gained in our 
colder latitude by great exertion. A lazy woman may be 
picturesque in a room or in a carriage, but never on foot. 
We have known a woman as straight as a dart, who moves 
without any perceptible movement of the hips or limbs, con- 
sidered an excellent walker. But this unvarying rectitude 13 
far from the poetry of motion. Watch the slight balancement 
of a carcful French woman, and you will see an ease, 2 Spon 
taneity, and a variety of motion which show the former 1 
the light of a bodkin out for a ‘‘ constitutional.” A fine walk 
is an affair of proper balance. 

‘A clever friend, who has spent more time in the study of 
women’s ways and manners in many countries than you OF 
would think profitable, enunciates some unique views on the 
subject of their walking. He says the haughty women of Old 
Spain carry their weight mainly on their hips, which gives an 
indescribable stiffness of demeanour. Americans do the same, 
only throwing the weight a little more on the thigh, with- 
out bending the knee. French women have a similar walk ; 
and in these the weight of the body is carred more on the 
calf of the leg, and the knee bends very much at each step; 
while the body is carried with the least balancement of the 
shoulders, and the head, so far from being held like a 
cockade, or the head of tongs, is easy. La téte dégagé, les 
épaules tombantes is the rule for this style of walking. Try 
the difference of walking with the contraction of support in 
the calf of the leg, and the knee bent sensibly at each step, 
The body involuntarily throws itself back, and a lightness of 
motion is the result which is impossible with the usual swing 
of the leg from the hips in the stiff walk of Saxon women. 
The same authority says that the far-famed serpentine glide 
of the creole, which travellers have vainly tride to analyse, is 
given by a peculiar movement of the hips. The weight of the 
figure is thrown on the loins, and half of the body moves 
alternately at each step, not in a wriggle, as it is caricatured 
at the North, but with a scft turn of the shoulders corre- 
sponding, and a smoothness which betrays the sensuous 
temperament and luxurious physique. Such is the walk of 
the women of Venezuela, Bogota, and La Plata. But such a 
gait would hardly be accepted in the Champs Elysées, it being 
too suggestive for high retinement. To gain an easy, graceful 
gait, the twisting movements of gymnastics are especially 
suitable. Gyrations of each limb, the head and body, produce, 
in afew weeks’ practice, an enviable degree of elasticity, which 
infuses into the carriage something more than the up and 
down, forward and back, straight lines with which ladies 
ordinarily favour us. A smooth, long step, the weight of the 
body on the loins, where nature intended it should be, and 
the legs propelled from thence, without either stiffness at the 
knee or obtrusive motion of the hips, is, probably, the 
ideal of walking ; and such one finds both in a highly-trained 
woman and the untaught perfection of a South Sea Islander, 

I have spoken at length on the topic of walking, because its 
importance as an art of grace cannot be overrated, and because 
it has a still deeper bearing on women’s health. The training 
which secures an elegant carriage is precisely that which 
counteracts the tendency to a dozen fatal relaxations of 
different parts of the frame, and effectually prevents their 
appearance. Nobody need say that walking brings on the 
disorders which blanch and wither feminine life. The cause 
is the fatal, inherited weakness of constitution, shown either 
by undue redness or pallor, by indolence or undue excitability, 
which is a slow decay from its first breath, and poisons the 
loveliness and the hopes of so many women. These doomed 
beings must work out their own salvation, and nearly make 
themselves anew in the effort. The weaknesses would develop 
whether they walked or not. The care should be to adjust 
exercise and nourishment, stimulus and rest, in due propor- 
tion. But the weak woman must have separate counsel, for 
she by no means comes under the head of these unpremedi- 
tated consultations. 


Correspondence. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers,—Ep, L.0.P.] 


WET-NURSING. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OwN PAPER. 


Sir,—Your paper of the 30th ult. has only just come into 
my hands, or I should have noticed sooner the article by Dr. 
Edmunds on ‘‘The Diet for Nursing Mothers and Infants.” 
I think all that the writer says is admirable, excepting his 
recommendation of a ‘* Wet Nurse,” and I am surprised that 
so thoughtful a physician has given the sanction of his name 
to such a proceeding. 

I cannot occupy your space by entering into the reasons, 
which I consider very weighty, against the enployment of wet 
nurses ; but any of your readers interested in the subject may 
acquaint themselves with the views which I have published in 
a pamphlet ‘* On the Practice of Hiring Wet Nurses,” and in 
another ‘On Excessive Infant Mortality.” *—I am, Sir, 


yours, &e., 
August 15. M, A. B. 


Dratus From Licwrnine.—Several fatal accidents from 
lightning are reported during the last few days. At oe 
court (Vosges) a woman named Gabriel was killed while 
wheeling a barrow along the high road. At La Houssiere, 1 
the same department, two others were struck while rape 
in afield ; one of them was taken up dead, and the o % 
remained insensible for some time, but ultimately ae ahe . 
At Fressies (Nord) a party of mowers were walking tog TY, 

. ; : when the electric 
carrying their scythes over their shoulders, nthe 4 
fluid descended on them and killed three of them o spot. 


a . : 
“‘T had been afflicted nine years yt Se and 
griping pains all over my body, so as a ke 0 work, 
and had been confined to my bed fore Se Whe 8s, when I 
heard of your Pain Killer, and sent tor a Hd e. I com- 
menced using -it at once, and within twelve hours was 
free from “pain and able to walk, and I believe it will even- 
tually quite restore the use of my limbs. —GEO. HEwson, 
Warrington, Aug. 19, 1867.—To P. Davis & Son, London.” 


* Churchill and Sons, New Burlington-street, 


Ava. 20, 1870.] 
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THE COURT- 


THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on the 
Wednesday morning with Priucess Louise. : 

Lady Churchill succeeded Viscountess Clifden as lady in 
waiting to Her Majesty. The Hon. Caroline Cavendish 
arrived as maid of honour in waiting. 

The Queen and their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, attended by the ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting, embarked on Wednesday afternoon 
on board Her Majesty’s yacht Victoria and Albert, Captain 
his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B., and 
after steaming through Spithead and past the forts there, 
went round to the south side of the Isle of Wight. Her 
Majesty returned to Osborne at eight o’clock. Prince Leopold 
drove out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

On the Thursday morning the Queen went out, attended by 
the Hon. Harriet Phipps, and in the afternoon the Queen 
drove, attended by Lady Churchill. 

Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Friday morning 
with Princess Louise. Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Prince Arthur dined on board Her Majesty’s yacht Victoria 
and Albert with the Prince of Leiningen and the officers of 
the yacht. Prince Leopold drove out, attended by Mr. 
Duckworth. 

‘The Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice drove 
ont on Friday afternoon, attended by Lady Churchill ; and 
Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Saturday morning 
with Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. In the afternoon 
the Queen drove out, attended by Lady Churchill. Colonel 
the Hon. A. Hardinge was in attendance upon horseback. 

On Sunday morning the Queen and their Royal Highnesses 
Prince Arthur and Princess Beatrice attended Divine Service 
at Osborne. The Rev. George Prothero officiated. 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday morning, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Monday 
afternoon, attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps ; and Her 
Majesty walked in the grounds on Tuesday morning with 
Princess Louise. Prince Arthur and Princess Beatrice also 
went out. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess 
Beatrice, left Osborne, at half-past three o’clock, and arrived 
at Windsor Castle at seven o'clock. Her Majesty crossed 
over to Gosport in the royal yacht Alberta, Captain his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. The suite in 
attendance consisted of Lady Churchill, the Hon. Harriet 
Phipps, Colonel H. Ponsonby, Lord Alfred Paget, Colonel the 
Hon, A. Hardinge, Lieutenant Pickard, and the Master of the 
Household. 

The Hon Mary Lascelles succeeded the Hon. Harriet Phipps 
as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princes Arthur and Leopold and Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice, attended by General Sir T. M. Biddulph, Colonel 
Maude, Lady Churchill, Lieutenant Pickard, the Hon. Miss 
Lascelles, &c., left Windsor Castle on Wednesday evening, 


for Balmoral. 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN SCOTLAND. 


he Prince and Princess of Wales drove to Perth on Friday 
morning last week from Dupplin Castle, where they had been 
staying since Tuesday. Their royal highnesses left Perth by 
train at twelve, en route for Abergeldie. They were accom- 
panied to the station by the Earl and Countess of Kinnoul 
and Viscount Dupplin. Carriages were in waiting at the 
Ballater-station, and the party drove to Abergeldie, at which 
place they arrived shortly after six o'clock. 


Her Majesty has subscribed 500/. to the fund for the relief 
of the sick and wounded in the war. 

Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar left town on Tuesday night last week to stay 
with the Duke and Duchess of Richmond at Gordon Castle 
during the shooting season. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Lord Chancellor and Lady Hatherley left town on 
Saturday for Purley Hall, near Reading. for several weeks. 

We have to announce the death of Louisa Charlotte, wife of 
Sir William Geary, Bart. Her ladyship was daughter of the 
Hon. Charles Andrew Bruce, second son of the fifth Earl of 
Elgin, and was born 12th April, 1803. Ske married, 14th 
July, 1835, Sir- William Geary, {Bart. ,fof Oxon-Hoath, and had 
issue an only daughter. 

The death is recorded of the Baroness Wenman, at Thame- 
park, Oxon. The late Sophia Elizabeth, Baroness Wenman, 
of Thame-park, Oxon, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
was the sole heiress of Mr. William Wykeham, of Swalcliffe, 
county Oxon, by Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. William Hum- 
phrey Wykeham, who married the Hon. Sophia Wenman, 
daughter of Phillip, fiith Viscount, and sister of Philip, sixth 
Viscount Wenman, in Ireland, on whose death, 26th March, 
1800, without issue, the title became extinct. The late 
Baroness’s family was reported to have descended from the 
munificent William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the 
founder of Winchester College, and of New College, Oxford ; 
but the claims of the family have been successfully refuted by 
two memorable decisions, the last in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Her ladysbip was the descendant of the Wykehams or 
Wichams, of Swalcliffe, Oxon, who were settled and a gentle 
family there in the early part of the fourteenth century, The 
title was revived in favour of the late Baroness in 1834. 

Many of our readers will learn with regret the premature 
death of Mrs. Farquharson, wife of Colonel Farquharson of 
Invercauld, which occurred at the family seat in Aberdeen- 
shire on the Sth inst. She was the daughter of the late Mr. 
and Lady Louisa Oswald, and cousin of the Countess of 
Coventry, Viscountess Grey de Wilton, Viscountess Chelsea, 
Lady Evelyn Coventry, the Earl Craven, &e. The lamented 
jady was only in her twenty-fifth year. Having given birth 
to a daughter a fortnight previously, she was progressing 
favourably, and was as well as could be expected, when the 
severe thunderstorm occurred and frightened her. She rallied, 
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however, considerably, and no great fears were entertained 
until a few hours before her death. The shock caused by the 
storm had been too great, and she finally sank from weakness. 

The Right Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs. 
Gladstone, accompanied by Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., and 
Miss Mary Gladstone, have left Carlton House-terrace to pass 
7 few weeks with the Earl and Countess Granville at Walmer 

astle. 

The Earl of St. Germans has arrived at Port Eliot, his seat 
in Cornwall, for the autumn. 

The Earl Cadogan and Lady Mary Cadogan have left town 
for Grasmere, Westmoreland, to pass several weeks. 

The Duke of Norfolk has decided to erect, entirely at his 
own expense, an imposing Roman Catholic church, adjacent 
to his baronial castle at Arundel. The church is to be com- 
menced forthwith, and is to be completed in two years. 

The Earl and Countess of Kimberley and family have left 
their residence in Bryanston-square for Kimberley-park, 
Norfolk, for the autumn. 

Lord Carington has left town for Scotland for grouse 
shooting. 

Lady Herbert of Lea has returned to town from Paris. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Hatchell has died suddenly. He 
was found dead in his bed on Sunday morning at seven 
o’clock, at his residence, Fortfield, Kimmage-road. The 
deceased gentleman, who had been in his ordinary health, left 
his residence on Saturday evening, in company with one of his 
daughters, Mrs. Perrin, and some of her children, to drive 
with the Right Hon. Sir Maziere Brady, at Trimleston, near 
Booterstown. After spending the evening there he returned 
home, and retired to his apartment immediately afterwards, 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Post says that letters from Paris from persons about 
the Empress describe her Majesty as painfully changed and 
worn. She has scarcely slept for two hours at a time, and is 
unremitting in her attention to public affairs. Her atten- 
dants bave the strictest orders to wake her on the receipt of 
every telegram. 

A Brussels correspondent says: ‘‘It is reported from Paris 
that the Empress Eugenie, with a view to eventualities, has 
ordered an inventory to be made of the Crown diamonds.”’ 

‘The Prince Achille Murat has paid a flying visit to London 
—whither he brought his wife and children. The Prince, 
who returns to his duties, served on Marshal M’Mahon’s staff 
at the battle of Woerth. 

' Queen Marie-Pie of Portugal is expected at Florence shortly, 
on a visit to her father, Victor Emmanuel. 

' The accouchement of Queen Olga of Greece is daily expected. 
King George has left Athens for Corfu, at which latter place 
the Queen is residing. 

&M. Henri de Bernadotte, nephew of the King of Sweden, 

has enlisted as a volunteer in the 1st Regiment of Mounted 

Ch gseenTe Two of his breathers are already under the French 
ag. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


We understand that the marriage of Sir Patrick Keith 
Murray, Bart., of Ochtertyre, with Miss F. Murray, youngest 
daughter of Anthony Murray, Esq., of Dollerie, is to be cele- 
brated on the 23rd instant, ond that there are to be great re- 
joicings in Crieff, where Sir Patrick is highly respected, on 
the occasion, - 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. George William Frederick 
Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B., P.C., Her Majesty’s 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was proved in 
London by his eldest surviving sou, the Right Hon. Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (heretofore Lord Hyde) and his sons- 
in-law, the Hon. Frederick Arthur Stanley, M.P., and the 
Right Hon. Edward, Baron Skelmersdale, the joint acting 
executors. His lordship has appointed his wife sole guardian 
of his children that may be in their minority. He devises his 
estates at Kenilworth, Warwickshire, and all other his real 
estates to his eldest son and successor and to his issue. He be- 
queaths to his wife, Lady Katherine, the daughter of the first 
Earl of Verulam, an immediate legacy of 1,000/., and all 
moneys in her own name in the London and South-Western 
Railway, and at her banker's ; all her jewels and such plate 
and books as she may select, as well as carriages and horses, 
and the residence, The Grove Mill House, with the furniture. 
He bequeaths to his brother, the Hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, an annuity of 300/.; to his sister-in-law, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Villiers, 100. a-year and the cottage, The Firs ; 
to his daughter Lady Emily, and his younger sons, each a 
legacy of 7,000/., in addition to any other provision for them. 
He appoints his son, the present farl, residuary legatee. 

The will of Mr. James Du Pré, of Wilton-park, and 40, 
Portland-place, was proved in London by his son, Mr. Caledon 
George Du Pré, M.P. for Bucks, Mr. Pascoe St. Leger Gren- 
fell, testator’s son-in-law ; and Mr. Arthur Riversdale Gren- 
fell, his grandson, the joint acting executors, and to each he 
leaves a legacy of 500/. for their trouble. The personalty 
was sworn under 250,000. He bequeaths his jewels to his 
eldest son absolutely ; he also leaves all his freehold estates 
to his eldest son and his issue, and appoints him residuary 
legatee. He bequeaths to his son, Charles Lennox Irby Dn 
Pré, a legacy of 11,0002. | He leaves to his married daughters 
each a legecy of 9,000/., beyond any previous provision, and 
to each of his unmarried daughters a legacy of 19,0001. 


How Houses ARE Rospep.—At Guildhall, Caroline Lilley, 
twenty-one, and Esther Robarty, seventeen, described as 
servants, pleaded guilty to stealing a box containing a nuraber 
of spoons and forks, and other property, value 3/., the pro- 
perty of Jules Boissack. The prisoners got into the house in 
question under the pretence of helping the servant, and then 
committed the robbery. Lilley had been sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour in 1866, for stealing a dress from a house 
in Jermyn-street under similar circumstances, and had been 
sentenced to six months for a like offence from this court. 
There had been other charges of this kind made against the 
prisoner, who invariably obtained admission into respectable 
houses on the pretence of helping the servants, and it was 
stated that she at first led the young girl Robarty astray. 
Lilley was sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour, and his 
lordship expressed his willingness to give up Robarty to her 
mother, who was about being sent to her husband in Italy 
by the Italian Society, as soon as she was ready to start. 


«JT have used Dayvis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success, I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JoHN WHINSTANLEY 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan, 2, 1860.”-—To P. Davis & Son,” 
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(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


— 


T is gratifying to be able to record the continued success 
i of the intrepid little band of lady students who have had 
to fight their way against such odds at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. The official class lists of the university and of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons respectively have 
just been published, and the positions attained by these half- 
dozen ladies reflect the highest honour on their industry and 
intelligence. A gentleman, indeed, heads the group in the 
natural history class, having secured 90 per cent. of the at- 
tainable marks and the first medal ; but Miss Peechy, whose 
fame is now assured, makes a very good second with 88 per 
cent. of marks and the second medal. With regard to the 
rest, it is mentioned as curious that the ladies and gentlemen 
regularly alternate on the list—that is, of course, as far as 
the ladies go, though they happen to be in the proportion of 
only 1 to 23. In the botany class the ladies, as first year’s 
students, only appear on the junior list. First-class honours 
were only awarded in two instances, the recipients both being 
gentlemen, who made respectively 78 and 75 per cent. of the 
available marks ; while Mrs. Thorne headed the second-class 
honours list with 72, and Miss Chaplin with 69 ; a gentleman 
intervened with 71 per cent. Two other ladies are in thig 
list, while of the two remaining it is almost superfluous to say 
that they were classed as deserving of ‘‘ favourable mention.” 
The most suggestive fact is that of the whole number of gen- 
tlemen students, about 23 per cent. appear in the prize list, 
while all the ladies are in this enviable position. To satisfy 
the sceptical by anticipation, it is explained that ‘‘in both 
classes all competitors were distinguished by mottoes only, so 
that even the professors knew nothing of the relative success 
of the students until the names were declared on the first day 
of prize-giving.”’ 


On Monday the Act was printed to emend the law 
relating to the property of married women, There are 
seventeen sections, and the Act came into operation on the 
9th inst., when it received the Royal Assent. The new law 
has a prospective effect. As expressed, the earnings of mar- 
ried women acquired or gained ‘‘after the passing of this 
Act” are to be deemed their own property, and deposits in 
savings banks as their separate property. There are provi- 
sions as to property in the funds, and in joint-stock banks, or 
in a society. All deposits in fraud of creditors are invalid. 
Personal and freehold property coming to a married woman 
to be her own. In any question between husband and wife 
as to property under this Act, the Court of Chancery or 
County Court is to settle the matter. A married woman may 
now effect a policy of insurance on her own life or that of her 
husband for her separate use, and a husband may insure his 
life for the benefit of his wife or his wife and children. Hus- 
bands are not to be liable for the debts of their wives before 
marriage, and if the wives have separate property they can 
be sued. Married women having separate property are to be 
liable to parishes when their husbands or children become 
chargeable. The measure in the House of Lords was con- 
siderably altered. It is now in force. 


Signor Luigi Palma, an Italian writer of some note, has 
just issued a work entitled, ‘‘ Del Patere Ellettorale nei Stati 
Liberi,” from which we learn that the extension of the fran- 
chise to women is a question as keenly discussed in Italy as 
in this country. Signor Palma admits that no question has 
puzzled him so much as that of female suffrage, but he con- 
siders it unreasonable that when Elizabeth reigned, and Vic- 
toria is now Queen, women should not have votes. In Aus- 
tria, according to the Imperial Patent of 1864, women as well 
as men vote in the class of landed proprietors, and in Sweden 
women also take part in the elections ; while in Russia, where 
every household is entitled to send a communal voter, women 
are often sent to vote as representatives of thefamily. Signor 
Palma considers that female suffrage is a question to be 
worked out in the future, but thinks it a very encouraging 
sign that Mr. Mill should have obtained so many votes in its 
favour in our eminently practical House of Commons. In 
Italy, at any rate, women are not yet fitted for the suffrage, 
for even those who are well educated take no part in public 
affairs, and probably do not understand the true value of a vote. 


From the annual catalogue of the Woman’s Medical College 
of the New York infirmary, we learn that the medical class 
this year numbers twenty-six, of whom five are in the graduat- 
ing department. ‘The faculty is composed of nine gentlemen, 
three lady professors—Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, and 
Mary C. Putnam—and five lady assistants. The college year 
in this institution consists of a winter session of twenty-four 
weeks, beginning on the first Monday in October, and a 
summer session, beginning a weck after the end of the winter 
session, and terminating In the first or second week in June. 
Clinical instruction is made a prominent part of the course. 
The college adjoining and being connected with the New York 
Infirmary, enables the practice of the latter, amounting to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 patients annually, to be used under 
proper regulations for the benefit of the class. Opportunity 
is given to all the senior students to reside for a certain time 
in the infirmary, to take part in practical medical work. For 
intelligent students whose means are very small every effort, 
we are informed, will be made to render the expense as light 
as possible. Communications from | such students to the 
secretary of the faculty will be considered confidential, and 
meet with kind consideration. 


The Rev. Ward Beecher writes: ‘Few have yet realised 
the enormous gain that will accrue to society from the scien- 
tific education of women. If, as we are constantly told, the 
sphere of woman is at home, what duty can be more clearly 
incumbent upon us than that of giving her the opportunity of 
the laws which cught to guide her in the rule of her house! 
Every woman on whom the management of a household de- 
volves may profit by such knowledge. If the laws of health 
were better known, how much illness and sorrow might be 
averted ! What insight would a knowledge of chemistry 
afford into the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of different 
articles of food! What added zest would be given to 
country walk with the children or a month by the seaside, if 
the mother were able to teach the little ones intelligently to 
observe and revere the laws of nature! Above all, what un- 
told sufferings, what wasted lives, are the penalty a hee 
paid for the prudish ignorance of the physiology CU 
bodily frame in which we have kept our daughters ! 
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O* Friday information of a painful occurrence was received 

in North Shields. The Rey. John Christien, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Congregational Church, North Shields, with his 
family, is at present staying at Horsley-on-Tyne, and on the 
Thursday his daughter Emmeline, a girl thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, was, while bathing, accidently drowned. 

It is stated ina Dublin paper that Mrs. James Stephens, 
wife of the once famous organiser of the Fenians, and Irish 
head-centre, has passed through Dublin ‘‘ from Metz,” on her 
way to New York. 

Farat Batuine AccipENT IN ScoTLanp.—A sad accident 
happened near Dumfries on Tuesday afternoon. Whilst two 
women and a girl were bathing in the River Nith, about a 
mile below the town, they were drowned. 

AID To THE Sick AND WounpED.—The Mayor of Ripon 
has arranged with the cathedral dignitaries, the clergy of the 
city, and the ministers of all denominations to have collections 
at their several places of worship on Sunday in aid of the fund 
for the relief of the sick and wounded in the war now raging 
on the Continent of Europe; also that subscription lists will 
bé placed at the banks in the city to receive donations from 
parties unable to attend the services. 


Farat Boat AccipENT—GREAT YARMOUTH.—On Monday 
afternoon Mr. George Bussey, of South Market-road, Great 
Yarmouth, with his wife and child, and Mr. Peter Jenson, a 
commercial traveller from London, who had also with him 
his wife and child, proceeded fora sail in a pleasure boat. 
About two miles and a half from Yarmouth their boat came 
in collision with a wherry, and was capsized. The two gentle- 
men were carried off by the current anddrowned. The ladies 
and children were saved by another boat. 


Narrow Escare oF A WIFE AND SIx CHILDREN,—Mrs. 
Shaw, wife of Captain Shaw, chief officer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, her six children, and two servants, had a very 
narrow escape from being burnt to death on Wednesday last 
week. For some weeks they have been sojourning at Havre, 
residing at Villers-sur-Mer, near Trouville. Shortly after 
midnight on Wednesday the house was discovered to be on 
fire. The residents were awakened with difficulty, and it was 
some time before they could be rescued. 


SrncuLaAR CHARGE OF Highway RopBEry.—On Saturday 
afternoon two soldiers named Alfred Gardener and Frederick 
Wilstead, and a woman named Elizabeth Prince, were charged 
with stealing a box of jewellery, valued at 25/., from an old 
woman named Mary Lily, alicensed hawker, near Hounslow- 
heath, late on Friday night. The prosecutrix deposed that 
as she was going home on Friday night, about half-past ten, 
she saw a soldier near the common ; and, as she went on her 
journey, he followed her. As soon as he got up to her ke 
seized her jewellery-box from her truck and ran away with it 
as fast as he could without saying a word to her. They were 
all three remanded for further evidence. 


AssauLt By A Sick Bep.—At the Guildhall, Edward 
Walsh was charged with assaulting Bridget Piper. The com- 
plainant went to see the prisoner’s wife, who had recently 
been confined, and took her a loaf of bread and sixpence. 
Walsh came in, ordered the woman to leave the room, and 
threw the sixpence out of the window. The complainant 
refused to go, an altercation took place, in which, one of the 
witnesses said ‘‘ both aggravated one another,” and Walsh 
struck the woman in the face, disfiguring her frightfully. 
Alderman Owden said it was a very brutal assault, but con- 
sidering the provocation the prisoner had had, he would 
sentence him to only six weeks’ hard labour. 


DeEaTH oF A WomAN By Burninc.—Dr. Hardwicke has 
held an inquest on the body of Miss Mary Proctor, aged 
thirty, wbo was burnt to death at her father’s residence, 67, 
Gordon-road, Stoke Newington. Mrs. Sarah Bander said be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock in the evening she was sitting 
at her window, when she saw smoke coming from the kitchen 
window of 67, Gordon-road. She went out and saw the de- 
ceased’s father pouring water over her. The flames were put 
out, and the deceased said she was making some tea for her 
father when the flames caught the sleeves of her dress, which 
was of muslin, ard she was soon enveloped in flames. She 
was severely burnt, and died the same evening. 


Domestic SERVANT CoNvIcTED FoR ForcEery.—Sarah 
Sturch, a domestic servant, was tried before the Recorder, 
on Monday, for forging and uttering a cheque for 67. on the 
Bank of England. The prisoner was a servant to Mr. Evans, 
a solicitor in John-street, Bedford-row, who keeps an account 
at the Bank. She received notice to leave, and did so at the 
appointed time. Her master immediately afterwards missed 
five blank cheques from his cheque-book, which he kept in an 
unlocked drawer in his sitting-room, and he gave information 
to the Bank authorities. The prisoner presented a cheque 
for 67., to which her late master’s name had been signed as 
‘‘ Evens,” and was given into custody. Some of the other 
forms were found in her possession. The Recorder sentenced 
her to twelve months’ hard Jabour. 

FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE WAR.—The following letter 
has been addressed to the Maire of the 5th Arrondissement of 
Paris by the well-known preacher, Father Hyacinthe, whose 
portrait we have published : ‘* Monsieur le Maire,—The spirit 
and the law of the Church forbid the priest from taxing up 
arms except in moments of extreme danger to the country. 
That danger—if France should not be spared from it—will 
certainly find all those who are not bound by the obligations 
of the sacred office faithful to their duty as citizens upon the 
ramparts. In the meantime there is no reason why we should 
not assist in the national defence by use of the pick and 
shovel. Please to direct me to what place I must go, in order 
to take part in the earthworks and fortifications now proceed- 
1oaee the defence of Paris. From to-morrow, after mass, I 
Lo et at your orders.—Receive, &c., L’ Abbé Jules Th. 
Testes rofessor of Sacred Eloquence in Paris. Vive la 

Tue Fate or a Wewt-connecTeD Girt.—On Tuesday, 

= : 9 
before the vo Mayor, Mary Barker, aged twenty, said to be 
very Bod ele y connected, pleaded guilty to having obtained, 
by means of alse pretences, from Thomas Martyn, thirteen 
yards and twenty-seven inches of poplin and other articles 
value 2/. 16s. 10d., with intent to defraud. A detective 
officer said there were five other cases against the prisoner 
relating to other property which she had obtained by fraud. 
She belonged to a very respectable family, and he had seen 
her mother, who said her daughter, the prisoner, had begun 
to pilfer at the age of eleven years. The prisoner had been 
for two years in a refuge at Highgate. She had forged her 
aunt’s name in order to obtain goods, and her mother and 
other members of her family would now have nothing to do 
with her. Mrs. Wyatt, a respectable-looking lady, said the 
prisoner was her niece—being her sister's daughter. She 
came of very respectable people. His Lordship : Will not 
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her people take care of her now? Witness: No, they will 
not take care of her. His Lordship said the greatest mercy 
which could be done to the prisoner was to remove her for 
some time from her old haunts. Her relatives were ashamed 
of her, would not notice her at all, and had thrown her upon 
the court to deal with. She would be imprisoned with hard 
labour for twelve months. The prisoner sobbed bitterly as 
she was removed from the dock. 

Tre BABY-FARMING CAsSE.—At the Central Criminal Court 
on Tuesday morning, Margaret Waters and Sarah Ellis, the 
Brixton baby-farmers, were indicted for the wilful murder of 
five children. They were also indicted for unlawfully 
neglecting to provide sufficient food and other necessaries for 
certain children of tender years unable to provide for and take 
care of themselves, whom the said Margaret Waters and Sarah 
Ellis were obliged by contract to provide for, so as thereby to 
injure the health of the children. They were also detained 
for conspiring to obtain money by false pretences. The pri- 
soners pleaded ‘‘ not guilty. ” Mr. Besley, on the part of the 
defence, applied for a postponement of the trial on the ground 
that certain evidence was to be given for the prosecution, of 
the character of which the defence had not received any 
notice. Mr. Poland, on the part of the prosecution, stated 
that he did not deem the application unreasonable, and the 
case was accordingly ordered to stand over till next session. 


TRIAL For WitruL MurpER.—The man Carver has been 
tried at Guildford for the murder of his wife at Croydon in 
May last. A quarrel took place in consequence of the woman 
giving her husband a dirty plate for dinner; a noise of a 
scuffle was heard by the neighbours, and shortly afterwards 
Carver went into the next house and asked the people to send 
for a doctor, as he believed his wife was dead. On the doctor 
arriving he found that the woman was dead, stabbed to the 
heart with a knife. The prisoner’s account of the affair was 
that his wife rushed at him while he had a knife in his hand, 
and threw herself upon the knife. In answer to questions 
put by the prisoner’s counsel, the medical man said that the 
character of the wound tallied with Carver’s statement. A 
great deal of violence, he said, was not required to produce 
such a wound, and it could not have been inflicted by a 
downward blow. The jury found the prisoner guilty, but 
recommended him to mercy on account of the provocation he 
had received, and he was sentenced to death. 


THREE SisteERS DRowNED.—On Monday evening there was 
an exciting occurrence off the Welsh coast, near Swansea, 
which ended in the death, by drowning, of three sisters— 
Phoebe Phillips, aged fourteen ; Emma Phillips, aged twelve ; 
and a still younger sister about ten years of age, who were 
slowly washed away from a sandbank by the tide in the 
presence of at least 150 spectators, notwithstanding the most 
courageous attempts that were made to save them. It appears 
that the children were picking mussels on the Dulwich sand- 
bank, and on trying to return to the shore found themselves 
surrounded by the tide, which flows in with great rapidity at 
this point. The little things were discernible from the shore, 
and efforts were at once made to rescue them. Swimmers 
went out, and one of them brought the youngest towards the 
shore, and handed her over to another man on horseback 
swimming. The horse exhausted before it got to land, 
swerved, and was drowned, and the man and child were left 
struggling in the water. A second horse was brought, but the 
child slipped from the man’s grasp, and was drowned, her 
would-be rescuer himself being brought to the shore exhausted 
and insensible. In the meantime other swimmers strove in 
vain to reach the sandbank, which was rapidly becoming 
overwhelmed, and the two children screaming for help till the 
water reached their armpits, were at length washed away. 
The bodies of the two eldest children have been recovered, 
but not that of the youngest. They were the daughters of 
poor parents, living at Llansamlet. The event has created 
quite asensation in the neighbourhood. 


Heroic Conpuct oF A Youn@ LApy.—On Tuesday, at 
a meeting of the Royal Humane Society, Mr. Young, the 
secretary, brought under the notice of the committee a large 
number of cases of saving life from drowning in various 
parts of the world, many of them evidencing distinguished 
and disinterested gallantry, and at the same time placing the 
lives of the rescuers in imminent peril. The silver 
medallion was unanimously voted to Miss Ina Cummins, a 
young lady eighteen years of age, for saving Mrs. K. Jack 
under the following circumstances : A number of ladies were 
bathing at Whitepoint, Queenstown, and among them Mrs. 
Jack, the wife of a surgeon on board Her Majesty’s ship 
Mersey. To those who are unacquainted with the currents 
at Whitepoint when the tide is ebbing or flowing, a dip there 
becomes to the expert swimmer a matter of serious danger. 
Mrs. Jack was dipping in the usual way customary to ladies, 
and ventured to go a little too far for the purpose of trying 
to swim in, when on raising her feet from the bottom she 
found she was borne out by a strong current. Finding 
herself being carried away she screamed and shouted for 
help, and the perilous position of the lady was at once 
observed. There was no boat near the spot, and in a few 
minutes Mrs. Jack would probably have been no more, had 
not Miss Cummins, who was in the bathing box, dressing, 
immediately rushed into the water, and swam towards the 
drowninglady. Having reached her with considerable difficulty 
Miss Cummins clutched her with one arm, and with the other 
ultimately succeeded in swimming with her to shallow water ; 
Mrs. Jack being so much exhausted that her rescuer had to 
pull her entire weight through the water before any assist- 
ance could be obtained. 


Farat Accipent to Lapies oN Mont Bianc.—A detailed 
account of a fatal accident on Mont Blanc, which was briefly 
reported last week, was published on Tuesday. The writer 
says: The party consisted of Mr. Marke, of Woodhill, Lis- 
keard ; Mrs. Marke, his wife ; a young lady, her friend ; and 
three guides. They left Chamouni on Monday, the Ist, about 
midday, with two guides, and arrived without accident at 
the Hotel de Grands Mulets at 8 p.m. The route was remark- 
ably easy and free from dangers, and the weather was 
splendid. Here they slept, and at 3.30 the next morning, 
having added to their party the third guide, they started on 
their upward journey. After having safely traversed the 
Great and Little Plateau, they gained the summit of Le 
Corridcr about 10 a.m. At this spot, as there was a con- 
siderable breeze, the ladies with one of the guides halted, while 
Mr. Marke, with the two other guides, went up higher to see if 
the weather would permit them to continue their ascent. 
They promised to return in ten or fifteen minutes. The ladies 
beginning to feel the cold, their guide, contrary to the injunc- 
tions of Mr. Marke and the express orders of‘his fellow guides, 
started off with them on their descent. They were all three 
connected by a rope, Mrs. Marke, unfortunately, at the same 
time also leaning on the arm of the guide, her friend following 
a few steps benind. Scarcely had they gone 100 yards when 
Mrs. Marke and the guide suddenly disappeared into a 
crevasse, which was covered with a thin crust of frozen snow. 
Providentially for her friend the rope, being rotten, broke, and 
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she remained half dead with fear, but in safety, close to the 
upper edge of the chasm. Mr. Marke andthetwo guides, hearing 
cries of distress, rushed down inall haste, and in less than five 
minutes had reached as near as they could with safety the edge 
of the crevasse. They looked down and shouted as loud as they 
could. The silence of the grave was their only answer; 
instantaneous, but without doubt painless, death had overtaken 
their companions. The bodies could not be recovered. Mrs. 
Marke had only been married two months; she was the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. R. C. Maul, rector of Rickinghall, 
in the county of Suffolk. Mr. Marke and the young lady 
alluded to arrived in England on Friday last. 

One Hunprep Emicrants Burnt to Dratu.—A very 
sad occurrence is reported at Rio de Janeiro, namely, the 
burning of an emigrant ship and the consequent loss of over 
100 passengers on board. ‘The details of this terrible catas- 
trophe are given by the captain of the French barque Adeéle- 
Louise, who succeeded in saving some persons from the ill- 
fated vessel—the Manin Baravino—on its way from Genoa to 
Montevideo, with 123 passengers and 21 of acrew. Itappears 
that on the 27th July, about 9 p.m., being abreast of Rio de 
Janeiro, the Adéle-Louise sighted the Barravino in flames, 
some distance astern, and at once went to her assistance. 
What followed is described by the Telegrafe Maritimo: ‘‘The 
spectacle pesented by the burning ship was extremely awful ; 
the cries of passengers, the flames leaping out on all sides, the 
women shrieking frantically, some of them jumping overboard, 
others holding on to the chains and bow of the vessel, formed 
a scene of disaster and confusion that baffles description. One 
boat that was lowered was speedily filled with people crowding 
into her, and went down. It was almost impossible to render 
assistance, but the barque succeeded in taking off eight 
persons, including the captain and mate.” 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


HE Queen of PrusstA is personally 
devoting special care to the French 
wounded. She has caused shirts and 
other small articles to be distributed 
among the French officers. Refresh- 
ments, cigars, &c., are distributed among 
the French prisoners, as well as among 
the Prussian troops passing through Ber- 
lin, by the Ladies’ Committee. German 
ladies may be seen at the railway stations 
acting as secretaries to the prisoners de- 
sirous of writing home. 
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Several ladies have left Cologne as 
volunteer nurses to the sick and wounded 
in the field hospitals of the Upper Rhine. 


Ay 


On Monday evening a party of five 
ladies left London to join the Prussian 
army at the seat of war, as nurses, under 
the auspices of the English Branch of the 
Société Internationale, to which we have 
before alluded. Up to the present time, 
no request for lady nurses has been forwarded from the head- 
quarters of the French army, and therefore none have been 
sent. The ladies who have gone out have been carefully 
trained in hospital practice, and have had opportunities of 
gleaning some experience on the field of battle. 


The Countess of Montalembert has written to the Prefect 
of the Doubs that she places the Chateau de la Maiche at his 
disposal for the wounded, who will be tended by the sisters 
in that locality. 


The Opinion Nationale says that a nun, who was givin 
succour to a wounded cuirassier, had both her legs carried o 
by a cannon shot. 


A party, consisting of four field chaplains and forty Sisters 
of Mercy, left Mayence on the 7th instant for the German 
camp in the palatinate. The volunteer sanitary corps of the 
city also left on the same day for Alzey, and a party of female 
attendants on the sick and wounded have also proceeded 
thither. Six of the Rhine steamers are converted into tran- 


sports for the wounded. 


Baroness James de Rothschild, who is at present in Paris, 
we believe, has written to the Minister of the Interior an- 
nouncing that she has prepared at her own cost, on her pro- 
perty at Boulogne-sur-Seine, twenty beds for the accommoda- 
tion of wounded French soldiers, and on her estate of Ferrier 
(Seine-et-Marne), thirty more. 


From a correspondent writing after the battle of Forbach, 
we learn that many Sisters of Charity had arrived to give 
their aid in tending the wounded. ‘The people of Luxemburg 
have transformed a barrack into an hospital, and have made 
every preparation to receive 2,000 wounded from either army. 
Physicians came over from thence to Tréves, bringing with 
them presents of linen and provisions, as well as forty volun- 
teer attendants. ‘The writer goes on to say that the bodies 
on the field of battle have been robbed and stripped by the 
peasantry, and the children of the villages are playing at 
soldiers, smothered in the uniforms found on the field. 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay again appeals in the Times on behalf 
of the National Society for Giving Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in the War. The society has, he says, been asked 
to open two separate subscriptions—one for the French and 
one for the Germans ; but this it cannot agree to, and it has 
thus lost some subscriptions which it would otherwise have 
received from those who wished to give, but desire their 
bounty to be applied to one particular side. But the aid given 
by the society will go to both nations alike. The committee 
have sent out ten surgeons. Five nurses have also gone to 
Germany, under the charge of a German gentleman, who We 
convey them (furnished with a letter from Count Bernatorit) 
to where their services are likely to be most serviceabio- ia 56 
party carries with it goods to the amount of 5007. an ets 
amount of stores from the Ladies’ Committee. nathe will 
are now nearly exhausted, and the ladies hope tha y 
soon be replenished. 


isit he paid 
A correspondent of the Times narra a ener bracken eo 


ial- in the neighbourhoc f 
een Rage says Se inscripo’e Ls op Preussen, 
69 Franzosen. Grab No. 4.” ‘*Here PF ppt ae foes 
together,” says another inscription, | 6 eroea 7a FI rench- 
men.” T observed that the words an =e ie by some 
charitable or philosophical person eee see ed out, The 
French, even on their own Spicheren hewl 8, were as if in a 
foreign land ; and the ground where they lay is strewed with 


letters addressed to such a one, Camp of Chalons, or such 
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another at Metz, ‘‘to be forwarded @ la suite de son régiment.” 
I read several of these letters, which were natural, and 
therefore, under the circumstances, touching. All reproached 
the French soldier, who apparently thinks less of his relations 
than his relations think of him, with not answering letters ; 
and all were full of assurances of affection. Some notified 
the enclosure of money, and there was not one who expressed 
the least satisfaction at the prospect of her brother or her 
son dying for his country. ‘‘Your friend Louis Barbari,” 
says a letter from the mother of a private soldier to her son, 
“‘has proposed for Modiste. Let us know as soon as possible 
whether you accept him for your brother-in-law.” 


The following isan extract from a private letter from a 
young English lady in Heidelberg: “Sunday morning, 
August 7.—The whole town is hung with flags. <A telegram 
arrived from the Prince of Prussia to the Grand Duke, to say 
there had been a great battle at Woerth, in which his army 
had throughly beaten the French under McMahon. The 
news came early, and by the swarms of people I have seen 
passing with gesaugbiicher in their hands, I think they must 
be streaming into church. . . . Yes, I saw the Grand 
Duchess the other day. Sheis nota bit pretty, but good- 
natured looking. People say she is wonderfully affable, 
utterly without pomp and pride. You know she is a daughter 
of the King of Prussia. She has his homeliness of manner, 
&e. She was the head of the kitchen department of the 
arrangements for sick and wounded here. The Princess 
Wilhelm (a Leuchtenberg) is head of the sewing for them. 
All the ladies who went to the meetings at the Museum for 
the sewing and cutting out of jackets, bandages, &c. and for the 
making of charpie, and for the learning to cook for the sick, 
say both Grand Duchess and Princess were so nice, dressed 
so simply in pink and white cotton dresses. They came 
round helping and talking to all ; weuldn’t allow any one to 
move from her chair. Indeed, many of them hadn’t a 
notion who the two ladies were. The Grand Duchess came 
behind Miss G., who belongs to the Verein, and asked her 
about some clothes she was cutting out. Miss G. told us 
afterwards she had not an idea that it was the Grand 
Duchess, and answered and spoke to her without the slightest 
reserve or ‘ Royal Highness.’ The Grand Duchess has begged 
all the ladies who offer themselves as nurses to come in plain 
dresses and caps—no curls, chignons, &c. This has put a stop 
to the romantic young ladies and those who do things from 
vanity, kc. Plain nightcaps, without even lace on them, are 
not becoming. You see ladies in dark blue linen dresses 
going about; only a white collar; sleeves loose, wide, but 
buttoned at the wrists. Those who belong to the Kiich fiir 
Krankenpflege have asmall bow of narrow satinriband, with 
‘Frauen-Vere Krieg, 1870’ printed on it, pinned to their left 
side. Those who belong to what is called the Reserve, who will 
be made use of in either capacity, nurse or cook, &c., wear a 
green bow, the nurses a blue one, and those who attend the 
linen department a white one. Each hospital has a white 
flag with red cross, and the regular hospital nurses, 
men and women, doctors and dressers, wear a white 
band round the left arm with a red cross on it. The 
firemen have constituted themselves the fetchers and 
carriers of the wounded from the stations to the hospitals. 
They wear a linen dress, with a strong belt, which can be 
used to make a kind of litter of, or to put over their 
shoulders and hitch the basket trabahre on to; and as soon as 
a train with sick or wounded is telegraphed the fireman blows 
a horn and all the others congregate ready to receive the poor 
people. Everything is arranged with wonderful order and 
precision. We have not had any wounded brought to 
Heidelberg, only the sick, who keep in the fortresses on the 
frontier. They were brought here to make room for the 
wounded near the seat of war. The University is turned 
into a hospital for those sick soldiers. The hospitals for the 
wounded are—first, our old hospital ; second, Dr. Chelin’s ; 
third, a large Government building ; fourth, a lot of ‘ barac- 
ken,’ as they call them, temporary things built upon stone 
pillars, at no height scarcely from the ground ; fifth, a large 
house outside the town ; sixth, a hospital which used to be 
for children only ; seventh, Dr. Roeden’s Augenklinik and a 
lot of iron baracken; all, except three, are outside the actual 
town, in airy, healthy situations. Besides these, there is the 
Palace at Schwetzingen, with the large greenhouses, all 
arranged as hospitals within one fortnight. Each hospital 
had lewt. of charpie sent to it to begin with, and I forget 
what quantity of bandages, but something wonderful. There 
is a Verein to provide those soldiers who pass by train with 
refreshments—lemonade, beer, cigars, and such like things 
(the Grand Duke sent a heap of such things), and fruit, 
jellies, and preserves, wine, &c., to be divided among the 
hospitals.” 


A cat show is announced to come off in the provinces at 
Bilston. We are told that ‘‘the party who on this night 
will present the finest, the largest, or the heaviest tom cat, 
will be awarded with a most handsome set of China tea 
service (sic), and the winning tom cat will receive a beautifal 
silver collar, with the inscription on it ‘The Champion Tom 
Cat of Bilston.’ ” 


The pretty festival of ‘‘Our Lady of the Snow” was held 
at Santa Maria Maggiore, on the 5th. It is in commemora- 
tion of the foundation of the Basilica. During the whole time 
of the services, white flower petals fall from the dome of the 
splendid Borghese Chapel, and the effect, looking up, is 
exactly that of a slight shower of snow. The idea, even, is 
cooling on a hot August evening, and enables the congregation 
to flap or fan themselves placidly while soothed by the sweet 
singing of the ‘* Ave Maria Stella,” with its soft sea-sighing 
accompaniment. 


The Stamp Office accounts for 1869 show that in that year 
twenty probates of wills or letters of admistration were 
stamped as passing personal property exceeding a quarter of a 
million. Five of these probates had a stamp of 3,750. ; five 
had a stamp of 4,500/.; three hada stamp of 5,2501. : one 
administration had a stamp of 5,625/. ; one probate a stamp of 
7,5001. ; one stamp of 9,000/. ; one a stamp of 10,5002. ; one 
a stamp of 12,000/. ; one a stamp of 13,5007.; and one, the 
ee of a millionnaire and something more, had a stamp of 

1,0002. 


Hottoway’s Prrrs.—Confusion, giddiness, flushes, pain in the 
head, and other indications of cerebral disorders—premonitory signs 
ot coming illness — should have early attention, or palpitations and 
Uneasy feelings about the heart will succeed, and be followed in 

eir turn by more serious symptoms. Holloway’s Pills display 
their most constant and happiest results in dispelling these disagree- 
able feelings, cleaning the furred tongue, rousing the torpid bowels, 
and removing langour and flatulency, which are almost always 
oppressive after taking food. No medicine is so well calculated to 
restore the digestive functions, or so potent to soothe the nervous 
bili The dyspeptic, by taking there purifying Pills, will 
pode itute eace for pain, and once more renew vigour in the wasting 
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ROMANCE OF A DONKEY. 
\ 


EANNIE LEE and Tommy 
Gray were little boy and girl 
babies together, schoolmates, 
friends, and— But let me 
first tell of their babybood. 

Their parents were warm 
friends, so the children had 
always beentogether. Tommy, 
being oider, assumed a guar- 
dianship over his little play- 
mate which was very pretty 
to contemplate from grown-up 
point of view. He had a pet 
donkey, and it was his delight to put Jeannie upon Flora’s 
back, while he walked by her side, holding her hand, that she 
might not fall. After a while he considered it safe for her to 
ride behind him@ Za pillion. This was delightful. Flora had 
a habit of throwing them off every few minutes, which might 
have been unpleasant, except that it afforded Tommy an 
opportunity to rush to the side of his playmate, and. ask 
earnestly, ‘‘ Are you hurt, Jeannie?” When, however, she 
would laughingly assure him she was unharmed, he would 
really feel disappointed, for it would have given him so much 
pleasure to take care of her, and tear up his pocket-handker- 
chief to bind up a broken limb in the manner described in 
books ; but Jeannie was persistently strong and whole, for a 
fall from little Flora’s back was not much. One day, when 
these young people were ten and eleven years of age, they 
were rambling through the woods, first on and then off the 
donkey’s back, according to that little animal’s mood ; sitting 
down under a big tree. 

‘‘ Jeannie,” said Tom, ‘‘ did you ever see a dead donkey ?” 

‘*No, never, Tam sure. But what makes you ask me such 
a funny question, Tom ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing ; only I heard father say one time that no 
one ever did see such a thing, because donkeys never died. 
I’m very glad of it, too, for it would make me feel awfully 
sorry if Flora should die.” 

‘I should, too, Tom. I should cry just as much as if— 
you died! Wouldn’t I, Flora dear?’ And she threw her 
arms round the animal’s neck. 

Flora stood patiently, submitting to {the caress, her eyes 
looking a mild inquiry at her young mistress. Jeannie petted 
and kissed her, and Tom saw tears in the little girl’s eyes. 

‘‘Pshaw, Jeannie, what’s the use of crying about it now, 
specially when you know she can’t die? You say you'd feel 
just as bad if Flora died as you would if I died ?”’ 

“Yes, I would, Tom.” 

‘* Well, you know there is a great deal more danger of me 
dying. Why don’t you cry about that? When I am old 
enough I may go to the wars or to sea and be killed. What 
would you do then, Jeannie ?” 

‘*Oh, Tommy, don’t talk that way to me. I don’t know 
at I should do except cry awfully. But [ think I should 

ie too.” 

‘* Well, then, why don’t you put your arms round my neck 
and cry about it just as you did to the donkey? I don’t 
believe you care half as much for me as you do for Flora.” 

Jeannie was not too young to feel a little coy about offering 
to Tom the same caresses which she had lavished upon their 
pet ; but this appeal was too much for her, and throwing her 
arms about his neck, she fully atoned for what he had been 
pleased to regard as neglect. Tom found it necessary to say 
a great many comforting things, and wipe the tears with his 
handkerchief, although it would have pleased him more could 
he have torn it in strips. 

‘‘There now, Jeannie, don’t cry any more. Perhaps I 
ren go to the wars, or to sea either, and perhaps I won’t 

ie.” 

Tommy smoothed back her curls and kissed her, saying:— 

‘Don’t you know, Jeannie, you are going to be my little 
wife when we are grown up?” 

‘*No ; I didn’t know that. Who said so?” 

‘Why, I say so, to be sure. Yes, you are going to be my 
wife, and we will live in a pretty little house, and you'll make 
tea for me, don’t you know ; and we'll have Flora, and it will 
be so nice ; and then after a while you'll die, and—”. 

“Oh, don’t talk about that, please ; you'll make me cry 
again.” 

‘* Well, I won’t ; but don’t you know that when people are 
going to be married they always give each other something to 
show they’ll keep their promise? I wish I had a ring to give 
you, but I haven’t got anything. Oh yes, though, here’s the 
very thing ; we'll each take a lcck of Flora’s hair and wear it 
round our necks.” 

So saying he cut with his knife a lock from between Flora’s 
eyes, divided it, and taking the ribbon from Jeannie’s hair he 
tied the two locks, and putting one round her neck would 
have tied it fast, had she not hesitated. 

‘‘Wait, please, Tommy,” she said, in a distressed tone. 
‘“You know I haven’t made any promise yet; it was only 


”» 


‘‘Oh, well, of course you do promise. You will be my 
wife, won’t you ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” she said, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Why don’t you know? You'll never love anybody else 
as much as you do me, so of course you'll marry me.” 

The ribbons were tied without more ado, and giving a 
patronising kiss the two walked home. She was very silent 
and thoughtful all the way, but he was never more gay and 
talkative. When they reached her home he bade her good- 
bye, bidding her ‘‘ never, never, never forget the promise,” 

‘* Well, Tommy, I don’t know what papa and mamma will 
say about it.” 

“Oh, they'll be delighted, Don’t you worry ;” and Master 


Tom walked off whistling, and quite as important and happy 
as if he had been twenty-one, and this little transaction had 
been not merely childish. 

Poor Jeannie, however, was ina very doubtful state of mind 
until she had confided to her mother the whole story. : 

‘* What shall I do, mamma ; can I keep the lock of Flora’s 
hair as long as Tommy keeps his ?” 

‘* Yes, dear, you may keep it as longas you like; but I 
would not talk or think any more about being Tommy’s wife, 
because you are too young to be thinking of such things, and 
none can know what may happen before you are old enough.” 

‘But, mamma, don’t you think he isa good boy? Wouldn't 
you like to have me be his wife?” 

Jeannie asked this in a timid, anxious way, that showed 
she did feel interested in the matter; her mother and father 
had often playfully spoken to each other of the probability of 
such a match resulting from the firm childish affection which 
had grown up between them; but wishing to keep her little 
daughter’s mind entirely free from all such thoughts, she said :— 

‘You can tell Tommy not to talk about it any more, and 
you be just yourself again—only little Jeannie Lee.’ 

A few months after this romantic incident Jeannie was run- 
ning over to find her playmate one day, when she suddenly 
came upon him leaning dejectedly against the tree, with tears 
streaming down his face. 

‘* What is the matter, Tommy? Do tell me, won’t you?” 

The boy started, and, brushing away the tears, he tried to 
say carelessly, 

‘*Oh, nothing much, only Flora is gone !” But the iast word 
was a sob, in spite of his efforts to be manly. 

‘Flora gone! Oh, dear, dear! Where has she gone to ?” 

‘*T don’t know. I’ve hunted in every place all the morn- 
ing, but can’t find her. She can’t be dead, because you know 
donkeys never die; but that isn’t a bit of comfort!’ And 
throwing himself on the ground, he gave vent to his tears. 

Jeannie felt that her heart was broken by the loss of the 
pet, and Tommy added another straw to crush her. So, for- 
getting her mother’s advice, she cried, : 

‘““Oh, Tommy, please, don’t cry so hard; you know if I’m 
going to be your little wife you ought to let me comfort you 
now. Won't you, Tommy ?” 

This little appeal was made so modestly and earnestly that 
the buy looked up and allowed himself to be comforted. 

Years passed away. The boy and girl were separated. He 
went to school, and she was taken abroad by her parents to 
be educated. For a long time letters were interchanged, but 
gradually they dropped off altogether. At last Jeannie was 
on her way home. A storm arose, and the vessel was 
wrecked. Nearly all on board were lost. Jeannie, however, 
escaped, but her parents were both lost. Her first impulse 
on reaching her native land was to visit the scenes of her 
childhood. She went back to the old home, and, in spite of 
the sad changes, it was a pleasure to wander about among the 
old haunts. , ; 

Tommy had been so closely connected with her childhood 
that now, of course, he was brought to her mind very forcibly. 
Here they had made their little gardens ; here they had built 
a little house of branches and called it their home ; and so on 
through many childish reminiscences. She wandered on 
towards the place where he had made the promise. She won- 
dered where he was now, and if he had forgotten all that. 
Asshe drew near the place she was startled to see a man 
leaning against the very tree, and at his feet was lying the 
body of a donkey, surely dead. He looked up, hearing her 
step, and their eyes met. 

‘* Jeannie !”’ 

*©Tom !” 

That was all they said, but they looked a very lively con- 
versation. At last Tom held out his hand. 

‘This is poor Flora, Jeannie. Just think of it! I never 
found her until to-day. Is it not strange you and I should 
meet her after such a long, long time? In spite of the old 
tradition Flora died a natural death. She has wandered back 
to her old home and died there. 2 Poor old thing! how much 
we loved her, didn’t we? Jeannie, do you remember the lock 
of her hair I gave you?” P 

‘‘Yes, Tom, I do remember it ;” and she blushed with the 
consciousness of its then being so near her heart, 

‘Did you keep it long, Jeannie?’ 

‘¢ Yes, for some time.” 

‘* How long ?” 

‘¢ A number of years.” 

‘‘ As many as ten, Jeannie ?” 

‘‘Why do you ask, Tom? [I dare say you have lost yours 
long ago.” 

‘““You dare say! Look, here it is, proof of my honesty. I 
have kept it just ten years.” : 

He took it from his vest pocket (which is next a man’s 
heart all through the day). It was in a little morcecco case— 
the little grey lock, tied with a faded blue ribbon. Jeannie 
blushingly took from her neck a gold chain, with a locket 
suspended, and, opening it, showed Tom the other part of the 
lock from poor Flora’s head. Tom’s face was radiant. 

‘‘ Now, Jeannie, you have kept your promise, and we are 
grown up, so we'll just put the two locks together in your 
locket, and I’ll put in my little case a curl from your head.” 

‘*But, Tom, I never made any promise, you know.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes, but I made it for you, and you have kept it ; so 
you'll be my wife now, of course.” ; 

He was the same authoritative individual, determined to 
have his own way ; and he had it. He had not forgotten how 
his little playmate comforted him when Flora was gone, and 
now he exerted himself to comfort the orphaned girl. It 
would be impossible for me to put down all he said ; but the 
last time I saw them they were in a pretty little house, and 
she was making tea for him. But they didn’t have old Flora, 
She had gone to the donkey’s heaven, or else (who knows 2) 
her spirit inhabited another form. At all events, she died / 


Louis Napoleon wears but one ring—a valuable amethy st, 
which General Beauharnais, after being imprisoned during the 
Reign of Terror, sent to his wife Josephine. Queen prortense 
wore this ring after Josephine’s death, and eae apoleon 
has had it on hig hand ever since his mother’s death. 
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nature, and I don’t blame you for it, in course. But, ice in 


August !” 


———.—__ 


deed !’ 


been absent from the house a whole year.” 


Waves that submerge hearts—The waves of ladies’ hand- 


kerchiefs. 


When is a ditch like a metaphysical discourse ?—When it’s 


dry. 


Why are ducks lodged like princes ?—They sleep in down, 
What seems’ to contradict this ?—They are often seen in flocks. 


——_—— 


‘¢ Mamma,” said a little girl to her mother, ‘‘do you know 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SEASIDE, 
goer gonr. 
ix 


ARIS journals report the fol- 
lowing conversation between 
two young girls: 
only knew how badly papa 
treats mamma and me!” ‘‘In- 

‘*Yes, indeed! You 

may judge for yourself. When 

{ was ready to be. ‘ brought 

cut’ in society, he might have 

gone with me, might he not? 

Well, instead of that, when I 

went to his room to find him, 

we discovered that he had 


makers. 


Song for Engine-drivers before a Collision. —‘‘ Whistle, and 
I'll come to you, my lad.” 

In A Great Stars or ALARM. — There is one class of 
objects which always makes Mrs. Maiaprop feel very nervous 
when she goes to the Kensington Museum—the terror cottas. 

CLERICAL.—May a poor curate, who aspires in course of 
time to expand into a bishop, be reasonably cautioned that 
his hope is a for-lawn one? 

A ComPLIMENT.—The bishop preached. The congregation 
subsequently requested his lordship to publish his sermon. 
His lordship was delighted. 
affability to the senior churchwarden, ‘‘the people were very 
much pleased ? 7 
replied the official, ‘‘our folks would like to know summat 
about it; and 
placently, ‘‘I see they’d like to read it at home.” 
your lordship, that’s just what they would like ; ’cos 
(here he paused, and then added, confidentially), ‘it wor 
very hot weather, you see, and so—when your lordship wor 
preachin’ they were all asleep !” 


‘“‘And so,” said, he with jocose 


Eh!” ‘Well, you see, your lordship,” 
”» “Ah!” interposed the bishop, com- 
“Well, 


”? 


VERSE AND VERSE. 


A muscular man of Ashango, 
Ascended a tree for a mango, 

He fell from the top, 

Three thousand feet drop, 
But—he got up and danced a fandango. 


(From Fun. ) 


Footprints on the Sands of Time—Crows’ feet. 
Epitaph for Gun-Manufacturers—Blessed are the piece- 


Sarve Her Ricut.—This was a very proper case for 
punishment : “‘At Rochester, the other day, Ann Budding, 
the wife of a sapper, was sentenced to six month’ .mprison- 
ment for cruelly beating her child, aged six, and tying lighted 
matches to his fingers. 


The excuse was that the child told 


stories.” Because the child told fibs, she ought not to have 


how I get to bed quick 7” “No,” was the reply.  “ Well,” 
said she, in great glee, ‘‘I step one foot over the crib, then I 
say ‘rats,’ and frighten myself right in.” 


A Sare Conciuston.—When you see 
a matrimonial advertiser seeking a lady 
with tolerable means, you may set him 
down as one of the intolerably means. 


During the long French war two old 
ladies in Stramaer were going to the 
kirk ; the one said to the other, ‘* Was it 
not a wonderful thing that the Breetish 
were aye victorious ower the French in 
battle?’ ‘* Not a bit,” said the other 
old lady; ‘‘dinna ye ken the Breetish 
aye say their prayers before ga’in into 
battle?’ The other replied, ‘‘ But canna 
the French say their prayers as well?’ 
The reply was most characteristic: 
“Hoot, jabbering bodies, wha could un- 
understand them.” 


“Tf you 


(From Punch.) 


REFRIGERATED TouRIsTs.—Provincial Waiter : ‘‘ Ice! gen- 
tlemen? There ain’t no ice in autumn-time. But it’s easy 
to see you are gents from London, as don’t know much about 


seventy-six, 


ageravated his wickedness by making him light-fingered. 


(From Punch-and-Judy.) 


“*A Vessel of Wrath.”—A Man-of-War. 

A Losing Game.—Having one’s preserves poached ! 

A Tough Meal.—A Stewed Stake! 

‘¢ Well known to the Police.”—The areas of London. 

The most useful thing after all in the ‘‘longrun,”—Breath. 
‘* Small Fry.”— Whitebait. 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.) 


OS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 13th instant, at 30, Westbourne-park-terra ife -r 
Esq., ofa daughter. 2 oo, i park-terrace, the wife of John Brown, 
On the 1 instant, a’ oucester-gardens, Hyde-park rife : 
Hyatt: sq. of a son. ; ry » Hyde-park, the wife of Arthur 
On the 14th instant, at 79, Queen's-gate, the wife of Col Sir Te 
C.B., K.C.S.L, of a daughtor, a ss tac Tk 
On the 16th instant, at Kingston House, the Countess of Listowel, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 11th instant, at the British Legation, Dresden, by the Rev. W. Ridley. 
George Burnett, Esq., Lyon King-of-Arms to Alice, yo st daughter it 
late John Alexander Stuart, Esq. ; eee eee 


DEATHS. 


On the 13th instant, at Oakwood, Upper Norwood, George Cobb, Esq., aged 


On the 14th instant, at 41, Victoria-road, Kensington-gate, A yi y 0 

Cipla Soap en mt ee aged svedivarvan) PACA AES 
n the instant, at Brockley View, Forest-hill, Elizabetl ¢ 

arabe Dray, Haq. ; 7 abeth Emma, daughter 


[sz BELLE of the PAST,” ‘ The 

BELLE of the PRESENT,” ‘“‘ MORNING,” and 
EVENING.” A set of four very beautiful female heads, 
artistically coloured. The set, post free, 4s. 2da,—Address 
Joun Jerrarp, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


() THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO 
CEASE. New Song. Words by Miss BurnsIDE. 
Music by J. L. Harroy. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


DEACE BE STILL. Sacred Song. 
Words from Holy Writ. Music by Miss M. Linpsayg 
(Mrs. J, W. Bliss.) Free by post, 18 stamps. 


F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE 
NEEDN’T DESPAIR. Song. Written by C. J. Rowe. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


HE CAUSE OF ENGLAND’S GREAT- 

NESS. NewSong. Words by Dr. Carrenter. Music 

by J. L. Harrow. Free by post for 18 stamps. N.B,—Per- 

formed (by desire) three times in one evening by the Bux- 
ton Brass Band. 


TIRED. New Sacred Song. Poetry by 

Miss Heten Burnsipe. Music by Miss Linpsay (Mrs. 

J. W. Bliss). No. 1, in D flat; No, 2, in D. Each free by 
post for 19 stamps. 


EST. Sacred Song. By Miss Linp- 
say (Mrs. J. W, Bliss). Post free for 18 stamps. 
‘Simple, exquisite music, allied to very beautiful words.” 
Vide Civil Service Gazette. ‘Likely to become one of the 
most popular of her sacred compositions.”—Vide City 
Press. “A most expressive and beautiful sacred song.” — 
Weekly Review. ‘‘ Deserves popularity.”—Wesleyan Times. 
London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
New Burlington-street ; and order of all Musicsellers. 


[HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN .MARCH, 
A for the Pianoforte, composed by SrepHen. GLover.— 
Free by post for 18 stamps.—Order of all Musiesellers and 


psagetee and of the Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and 


. Sr(OL iC nt 2" 
[BE HANDY BOOK: of. GUN DRILL 
and PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR: Including the 
Garrison Gun, 18-pounder on Travelling Carriage, and 
Light Field Artillery, with Diagrams. Price One Shilling. 
By CHaries Hastines Cotuerre, First Middlesex Artillery 
Volunteers. 


EST AFRICAN COUNTRIES AND 
PEOPLES, British and Native. By Aynicanvs 
D., F.R.G.S., Staff Assistant-Surgeon to Her 


x, M. 
Horton, oe West Coast of Africa. Price 7s, 6a, 


Majesty’s Forces on th 
in cloth boards. 


LONDON: W. J. JOHNSON, 121, FLEET-STREET, E.¢. 


RAWING and PAINTING. | An ex- 

perienced Artist, of many years’ standing, gives Lessons 

on the Method of Drawing from Objects. Terms moderate.— 
‘Address, A.B., 1 Merrick-square, §.E. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NOoISELess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PU. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sase or 
Hire. 


H cant Ni 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prives. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No, & 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marcet 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


TOs LADIES: 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘ COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in lengta and PERFECTLY SMOOTH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
SLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MafrCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Establisued 1847. 


A ee ee 
5° Just published ; 
PRA NGELICAL CHURCH UNION. 


A New anp Cuear EpItIon OF THE 
F. P. B. TRACTS. 


Beek OF COMMON PRAYER, 
By Key. Heyry Fry, D.D. 


prepared for Use in Evangelical Churches. By Minis- 
ters and Members of the Established and Nonconformist 

No. 1.—The Real Cause of Romanism in the Church of 
England. Price 1d. 


Churches. (Without the Psalms), price 1s., by post 1s. 2d.5 
or (with the Psalms), 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d. Issued with the 

No. 2.—The Remedy for Romanism in the Church of 
England. Prive 6d. Also, an 


approval of Lord Ebury and the Evangelical Church Union. 
No. 3.—An Address #0 the Ministersand Members of the ra . : 
Established and Nonconformist Churches. Price 2d. NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 

COMMON PRAYER, for the Use of Evangelical 


By the Rey. A. L. Supson, M.A. - seat > 
v : 5 4 ; Churches. By One of the Ministers engaged in the prepar_ 
Barnnind be esr nuee ay Ae < tributes of God ation of the Book. Price 1s.; extra bound, 1s. 6d. ; demy 

Se eames 18mo, free by post. 


LONDON : W, J. JOHNSON, 121, FLEET-STREET, E.C, |- LONDON; W. J, JOHNSON, 121, FLEET- 


STREET, E.C. 


HE STANDARD COURSE OF 

LESSONS on the TONIC SOL-FA METHOD of 

Teaching to Sing. Founded on Miss Glover’s Tetracho.a 
System. By Joun Curwen. Price 1s, 6d., post free. 


seyeeakins AND TUNES ror EDUCATION, 
Edited by Jonn Curwen. 


“Tt is not merely musical pleasure or musical training 
but a great Educational purpose, which this book holds inf 
view. It would have been easy to put together a number 
of pretty pieces to delight the children; but that wonld 
not have satisfied the Editor’s desire. He believes that 
music in schools and families may be made a mighty moral 
agent for developing and elevating the feelings and senti« 
ments of children. The ordinary school-work may cultivate 
well the reasoning powers and the memory, but it seldom 
does anything for the imagination and the emotions. It is 
vitally important for us that our children should feel 
rightly as well as think correctly, that they should love 
truly as well as reason deepiy.”—Preface. 


I.—PIANOFORTE EDITION, 
Words and music in established notation, having a bass 
which may be sung by male teachers, Price, in green 
cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 

Il.—TONIC SOL-FA EDITION, 
Words and music complete, price, in paper covers, Is., or 
in cloth Is. 4d. Postage 2d. each. The First Course (Nos. 
1 to 3), in paper covers, 3d. The Second Course (Nos. 4 to 
7), in paper covers, 4d. The twelve numbers may also be 
had separately, one penny each, postage of twelve 
copies, 1d. 

If1.—EDUCATION SONGS, 
The words only, in cloth limp, price 4d, Postage one 
penny. 
LONDON: TOLIC SOL-FA AGENCY, 43, PATER. 
NOSTER-ROW, E.C. 


THE 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE GAZETTE. 


Published every Saturday. 
Price: Srampen, Fiverence ; Unstamren, Fourr: 
Annual Subscription paid in advance, One Guinea. 
OFFICE, 121, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ENCE. 


The ** VOLUNTEER SERVICE GAZETTE” is se 
Official Organ of the Volunteer Force, WR, erat bers 
nearly 200,000 Members. The Journal was establis ned & “4 7 
years ago, and its subscribed circulation 1s vonanie. 
1,500. It is regularly referred to for Hee ea eere saa'ig 
Official Reports and Notices, &c., by all Volu ae ne ns 
filed at more than 1,000 Head-quarters Or sF Rie 
whole Kingdom. It is also the sees : oe of the 
Nationan Ririe Association and the 4 ete RTILLERY 
Association, and circulates amongst se Jd embers of 
these important ‘Associations as are not je The 
«“ GAZETTE,” therefore, recommends Ateelf to the notice 
of ADVERTISERS 28 being, for a Class Journal, one of the 


best of its kind. 


= y is published during the WIM- 
sfipon PRIZE MEETING, which has a very large 


circulation. 


Advertisements may be sent to the “ Vorunteer SERVICE 
Gazerte” Office, 121, Furer Srreer, E.C., not later than 
Thursday Afternoons. 
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ORN-PLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000)j of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


‘*Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. Cotman’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 

SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, d&c., in 11b., £1b., & 1b. Packets, 


J. AND J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Z > 


(Pa 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general eacellence,” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, NETHERLANDS INTERNATIONAL Exuinition, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter. 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. , . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


and manufacturers.”--Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. seta! oe zy ; ; 
«|. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 


oimportant an mproyement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 

“© |, The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Hrinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these, 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFAUTORIES—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LILTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFI 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W: 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Kstablished 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 

they are in a. position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persous, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 


Established 1820. Cash only. 
Se  —————O—ES—ovorvT— 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASH, in large or small quaxtities. by Mr. and Mrs, 


PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-£q., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


LEFt -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


h EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 


parcels, Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10a 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, K NEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made 1s 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of W. EAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
Sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londo 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 


Iga n Ha 


eh= 


. Jd. & P. COATS, 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. | 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P; COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 


Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yds. 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 


suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
Wixi1AM Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | WatTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


Ernest Goupcuavux, 60, Boulevard de 


J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


Dale-street, Liverpool. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, Is. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do,, 4s. 6d.; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in $1b, ts, Od., and ilb, jars 1s. 6d 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchauts, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 


TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


sec Ege lbp oUD Yer Se, WelNec te Ag lak Fay 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2np, 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLourED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy ; while its ‘‘ LONDON AND Paris FasHions” Articles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having cominand of exclusive sources of information; thus making 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 
of the Upper and Middle Classes. : braci ] 

In the PorTrRaIT GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts or Europe, and including not only the Members or THE Royat Famutres, but the Principal 
Ladies of the Courts and Leaders of Fashion, The following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 
appeared :— 

si RISTIAN. ILR.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, 

HRB. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. __| PRINCESS MATHILDE, 
ILL'H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH | DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
EMPRESS EUGENIE. H.S.H. PRINCE TECK, 
KING OF THE GREEKS. — H.R.H. PRINCESS TECK. 
GENERAL HON. C. GREY. CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 
KING OF THE BELGIANS. H.R.H. (PRINCESS LOUIS OF | KING OF PRUSSIA, 
H.R.H.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. | HESSE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICK THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdon, and ai the Railway Bookstalls, or dir 
Jrom the Publishers, E. Mariporovuew & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 1 She 


ADVERTISEMENT OFFYCK:, 97, FLEET Street, EO, 


tARL OF DERBY. 

fA ENJAMIN DISRAELI. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H.THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, <A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Tynry 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement 
be renewed, however much broken. : 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by tho 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operatire Chemist, Birkenhead, 


i AERATED WATERS, 

Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 

Jater, 
Ellis's Ruthin Potasg 
Water. 
g Hllis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Vater. 
Ellis'sRuthinLemon- 
e. 

* Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Lithia and 
Potass Water 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 

SON, RUTHIN,” and every lubel bears their trade 

mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 

Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 


sale only from R, Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


—— 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


(A BAD SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, . 


CS 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


THE ‘*WORCESTERSHIEFE E,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ~ 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.’ 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
H To avoid which, seo the Names LEA ¢ 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Tebele ane 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 


sie all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


URSERY.—For the tender flesh of 
Infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 
TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing 
in its effects. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 
McDOUGALL BROTIIERS: London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised b 
4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. — Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be con- 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair from 
illness, grey hairs, &., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion, 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Removal 


of Superfluous Hair, post free, 48: ~~ yoo BEY 
Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanen y Eradi- 
cating the Roots of Superfluous Hairs, 21s. per bottle, 


carriage paid. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


BE. & Rk. GARROULD 


Respect.u 4 nnounce their 


ANNUAL SALE, 


Which, in consequence of necessary Extensive Alterations 
of Premises, includes, in addition to all 


SURPLUS SUMMER GOODS, 
The whole of their GENERAL STOCK. 
Also several LARGE LOTS of 
Black and Coloured Silks, Dresses, &c. 
(NEW GOODS) 
Recently and very advantageously purchased. 


The Reduction in Price is unusually large, in order to 
effect a speedy clearance, as the Alterations must commence 


at once. _ 
E. & R. GARROULD, 


50, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE ROAD, and 57 and 
58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEGANT COSTUMES, 


unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. lld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP- 


LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s. 9d. to 21s. 

RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 21s. to 
3l. 10s. 


EENRY GLAVE, 
634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


—__—— 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
Being the close of the Season, 
we have determined to make an 
entire CLEARANCE of the 
whole of our SEASON’S 
STOCK, and have further 
REDUCED our PRICES. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., and 63, 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards, 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from 15s. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shall also CLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies in mourning, or those 
who wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s, 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
6id, a yard. 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 4%d. 
2 yard, 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 9d. 
a yard, 

CRAPE CLOTHS, 94d., 
1s. 0}d., and 1s, 44d. a yard. 

CRAPE FIGURES, 8id. a 
yard, 

Good BLACK SILKS, Is. 11}d., 
2s. 44d., 2s, 6jd., and 2s, 1ljd. a 
yard. 

Patterns post free. 
“HENRY GLAVE, 
Curar Movurnixe WAREHOUSE. 
634 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE. 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
nstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent, on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices: 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Norz.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
ster ling have been advanced upon house property alone. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d » 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street A 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any size sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Cunisr- 
gTREET, Poptar, Lonpow, E, 


APINE. 
A New and Superior Fluid, 
For Removing Grease, Paint, &., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 


Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 


In Bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
N B.—Sarrvg 1 ceRTIFIED FREE FROM ALL PETROLEUMS. 


pig inet peat once 
((OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 


Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER, — 
This marvellous Personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman's pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n-> 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or botlleess: 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din. 
her prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentec, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps oxtray 


[Aue. 20, 1870. 
IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. a 
THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


HAND =e SEWING MACHINE. REMEDY. 
> ate eS) Oe 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


t QW 
nm _s rt 
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THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry 
Paste, and other Condiments. 


Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
a ee 


Peonomy FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorir of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the OVERWEIGuT, averaging 
1cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115, 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depdts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds, 
F. A. NEW, Managing Director. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES, 
MADAME BRENNER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience. 
and Smet banical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the “ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. , 


_———————e 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


a) 
THOMAS BRADFORD ¢& CO 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; ann DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


_ POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY — 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


ce Lav At SITLENCIEUSE,” 
210, REGENT STREET, W. 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
parmmonte importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 
principle. 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 


GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


FOR CHILDRENS DIET. 


"J 


BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 
Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. Patterns 
sent. Also POINT jLACK, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
D’ART, 1R1ISH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly solicited, 
—Address Mrs. Green, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester. 
gate, N.W, 


ee — 
BLAlR’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, 


Price 1s. 1d. and 2s, 9d. per Box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this ag 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist, 


ee 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine, 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes, 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre. 
venting disease, : 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


& Po 
Oy “Sy, CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
LN A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
PATENT gayyrzitited tend ot 
CORN FLOUR," # yyy #9 ee 
GHAPMAN’S 
PATENT 
Entire Wheat Flour 


: Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


ey From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


From Professor ATT. FIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
; : Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earth phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incom arably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of Bene OE maces : 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & xs, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale oF the’ Sole Bropeintcias Y see 


Orlando Jones & Ce., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


D® PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 

TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures ina few weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at lls., or by post free for 12s, 3; 0r four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s, 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
Me: FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY ‘his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self. 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston« 
square.—Consultation Free. 


LONDON, 
PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


[HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. a ea 
TREADLE MACHINES. 


; A . . . celsi .. £6 6 0 
A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief Brann frost “G18 9 
and specific Cure of Wi} cose Gibbs 8 9 ¢ 
eee (Elias,jun.) 8 0 0 
CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, Grover & Bs e 9 9 0 
SUCH AS Wanzor “: 9 9 0 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAXMORRHOIDS, &c. _, Hlorenee waren 30 8 


= wachines by all makers 


CHARLES STREET, SOHO, 
m Oxford-street.) 


Ss 


S. SMITH & CO., 4, 
(Four doors fro 


SS 
: 1, Fleet Street; and Published 
i W. J. JoHNSON, 121, : 
pred OE stor by E. Mariporovcn & Co., 4, Ave 
Maviwlane, London. Editor's Office and Ofice sor 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Sor the Paper should be addressed.—August 20, 1870, 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BettN and TaRDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the ateve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BArnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 
Price 2s, 6d. ver Box (s ; by post 2s, 7d. 


“ie 


